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CONVENTIONING.—The first large 
“production” group to hold a convention 
this season will be the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents, whose annual 
meeting is scheduled for Omaha, Neb., 
April 9-11. Paul H. Christensen, general 
superintendent for the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, and president 
of the society, has been working with the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs chapter of the as- 
sociation to develop a program centered 
around problems of elevator operation 
either created by or highlighted by the 
war. Headquarters for the meeting is the 
Hotel Paxton. 
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REVISING.—Because of increases in 
the cost of containers, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation last month announced 
an upward revision in flour package dif- 
ferentials. New stipulations also include 
the point that, unless otherwise specified 
at time of sale, the seller reserves the 
option to substitute cotton for jute, or 
jute for cotton, as priorities, allocations, 
etc., dictate, 
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INCREASING.—Increases in wages 
which brought minimums to 80c per hour 
were recently granted by three Buffalo 
feed mills. Also included in the new 
A. F. of L. contracts is a clause in which 
the employer agrees to review quarterly 
the “cost of living” index issued by the 
Department of Labor. A rise of 5 points 
would bring a 4c wage increase: 5 points 
decrease would lower wages by 4c, pro- 
vided this did not fall below the 80c 
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RECOMMENDING.— Under the pres- 
ent law the Grain Products Industry 
Committee has power to recommend min- 
imum wage rates at not less than 30c 
per hour nor more than 40c. At an ex- 
ecutive meeting on March 11, the com- 
mittee recommended the 40c minimum. 
If their recommendation is approved at a 
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coming public hearing, 19,500 employees 
will be affected. Witnesses at the hearing 
stated that the cereal preparations indus- 
try generally had good wage conditions, 
but that in the South the higher minimum 
wage would result in a general 25% in- 
crease in wages. 
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RELIEVING.—Application of an A-2 
preference rating to procure materials for 
the manufacture of cotton agricultural bags 


Paul H. Christensen, President of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents 


will make it easier for bag manufacturers 
to comply with millers’ orders. The new 
priorities arrangement stipulates that the 
bag manufacturer can use the rating to 
purchase cotton fabrics only in such quan- 
tities as will be needed within 60 days 
after their receipt, and millers, although 
not required to apply the preference rat- 
ing to their orders, must also certify that 
the bags they order will not, when added 
to the supply on hand, be greater than 
necessary for 60 days’ use. 


TRAIL BLAZING.—Fast action char- 
acterized passage of the compulsory en- 
richment bill by the legislature of South 
Carolina March 12. Signed by the gov- 
ernor two days later, the legislation, ef- 
fective Aug. 1, 1942, will require en- 
richment of white flour, self-rising flour, 
white bread and “white-whole wheat 
bread and/or flour,” sold or manufac- 
tured within the state. Unenriched white 
flour may be sold to bakers who certify 
that it will be used solely for the pro- 
duction of enriched bread products. The 
ruling also does not apply to the manu- 
facture of flour ground directly for the 
wheat producer on the toll system. En- 
richment standards set are those pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Security Agency, 
and the specifications may be changed at 
any time to conform to new rulings by the 
agency. ... The southern state’s move 
was welcomed by government author- 
ities, who felt that developments in con- 
nection with the bill would serve as a 
guide for other states to consider. 
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SELLING.—To insure a sell-out at 
a recent basketball game between the 
Great Lakes naval training station and the 
University of Kentucky, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, purchased 400 re- 
served seats for its employees and mem- 
bers of their families. 
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PREDICTING.— With present outlook 
indicating a big wheat harvest, a number 
of Kansas grain men are predicting open 
air storage in central and southwest Kan- 
sas after the next harvest. Bins, they 


point out, are fuller now than at the* 


same time last year, and material short- 
ages make it dificult to build many ad- 
ditional facilities. 
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PROHIBITING.—From March 23, the 
manufacture of any flour other than an 
85% extraction “national wheatmeal” 
was prohibited in Great Britain. At 
present, mixtures of white flour and 
wholemeal are allowed, but after April 
26 a special license will be necessary for 
the sale of white bread. Total use of 
the national flour will not be enforced 
until white flour stocks are exhausted. 
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Forster machines look alike because all are streamlined, 
are of modern design and construction, and are “revolu- 
tionary” both in performance and appearance, in com- 
parison with machines in general use prior to the time 
when Forster came into the field. But—each Forster ma- 
_° chine is specially designed for the work it is to do. 





The FORSTER INSURATOR is NEW but not too new. 
IT HAS BEEN PROVED COMMERCIALLY BY MONTHS OF USE. 


Send for our new folder, “SHOCK!” It explains how the INSURATOR operates; how it 
insures flour against insect infestation and subsequent contamination by destroying life before 
it starts. The FORSTER INSURATOR is not an electrical device, but by mechanical means 
it administers SHOCK which destroys insect life without affecting the flour in any way. Lab- 
oratory tested and PROVED. 


Act Now! Don’t permit flour which may contain insect eggs to get into storage! 
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YEAR or two ago a prominent 
A member of the Association of 
Operative Millers addressed an 
annual convention of that organization 
and made at least one statement which 
seemed to savor strongly of heresy. He 
said, in essence, that “the machine age” 
had come to milling many years before, 
and that the industry had “progressed 
beyond it.” 
Probably many who heard or read 
this statement and gave any considerable 


It is difficult to visualize two substances more unlike than coal and flour. 
in which they react to reduction. 


thought to it wondered a little about its 
meaning, for there is a rather general im- 
pression prevalent that full mechanization 
is just another name for the “mass pro- 
duction” about which Americans are 
sometimes inordinately fond of boasting. 
But further utterances of this same con- 


vention speaker (whose conclusions were. 


based upon the studied opinion of a 
milling executive as well as a man with 
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first-hand knowledge of mill operation) 
should have made it plain that he was 
not thinking in terms of mass produc- 
tion. When he suggested that the mill- 
ing industry had “progressed beyond the 
machine age” he meant just that, for he 
explained his meaning when he said that 
the most important factor in modern mill- 
ing is the trained intelligence of the mill 
operative. 

There is considerable evidence that 
most people, including milling executives, 


nutritionists and even flour and baking 
technologists, associate the modern proc- 
ess of milling with the acme of mass 
production. In substantiation, consider 
the theory behind the supposition that 
the ash content of a flour is necessarily 
in ratio to the “percentage of extraction” 
—that is, to the number of pounds of 
floury product obtained by milling 100 
lbs of wheat. Or that percentage of ex- 








from different endosperms. 





It would be reasonable to assume, if assumption were not 
made unnecessary by irrefutable evidence, that with the 
same amount of force available, whatever offers least 
resistance to reduction will be reduced most in a given 
period of time. . . . Upon this fact is based the somewhat 
revolutionary conclusion that the reducing and sifting 
operations carried out in the process of milling flour make 
it possible not only to separate endosperm materials from 
bran-coats and germs with some fair degree of success, 
but to effect also what amounts practically to separation of 
wheat berries having different physical and chemical 
properties by effecting the separation of particles derived 
Flour streams from the early 
reductions may thus be largely the products of wheat 
varieties quite different from the varieties represented 
by the flour streams produced by later reductions. To 
take advantage of this, or to make compensations, when 
desirable, is not a function of an automatic machine. 
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traction is a reliable index of the content 
of thiamin, for example, of the product 
extracted. Consider, also, the supposi- 
tion that the floury products of an ex- 
perimental, or testing, mill are identical 
(or nearly so) with products of com- 
parative particle sizes made on a com- 
mercial mill if they represent equivalent 
percentages of the weight of the wheat 
ground. 

Such a conclusion must be the prod- 
uct of an assumption that the properties 
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of all flours milled from wheats with 
identical properties are in accordance 
with the dimensions of the individual 
bodies (particles) of the finished prod- 
ucts. If this were true, flours could be 
manufactured by mass production meth- 
ods, as are steel parts of engines or 
guns or tanks. These are machined ac- 
curately and automatically, and the men 
who service the machines are largely re- 
quired merely to keep the machines in 
operation. They are not concerned with 
the properties of either the steel to be 
machined or of the finished parts. In 
many instances they are not even spe- 
cifically concerned with size—that is, 
with the accuracy with which the work 
is done. The properties of the metal 
were determined long before the ma- 
chining began, and they are practically 
invariable. The accuracy with which 
automatic machines do their work is 
the responsibility of the men who de- 
signed and built them, and barring ac- 
cidents, it is virtually unfailing. 

This is mass production. 

A commentator in a popular news mag- 
azine recently devoted a column or so to 
a definition of mass production that was 
Among 
other things, it was brought out that only 
a little while back each individual side 
arm manufactured in a certain shop was 


excellent—as far as it went. 


given 45 minutes of one man’s personal 
attention after it was completed, to in- 
sure its proper operation as a finished 
piece of armament. Finally, a hard- 
boiled production manager, determined 
to eliminate every unnecessary move, 
said: “Give me perfect tools and I'll cut 
those minutes to seconds.” The tools 
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were forthcoming, and that production 
manager made good on his promise. . . . 
This, too, is mass production. 

Only a little of the most elementary 
sort of thinking, however, should make it 
plain to anyone who knows or cares any- 
thing at all about the nature of wheat 
that the only significant thing the mill- 
ing of flour and the manufacture of rifles 
have in common is mechanization—the 
substitution of mechanical power for 
the power of muscles in moving objects 





However, chunks of coal and the material from which flour is made have one thing in common: the manner 
The parallel of these processes is an interesting sidelight on the operative miller’s job. 


about, in overcoming friction, and in 
altering the sizes and shapes of bodies 
upon which operations are performed. 
The chief difference (remembering that 
the “tools” of the miller are the machines 
used to rupture the wheat berries and 
divide the products of the action into 
two or more separates) is in the mate- 
rials to be processed. As has already 
been pointed out, the properties of the 
metals to be machined in the making of 
guns are definitely predetermined and 
practically unvarying. This is certainly 
not true with regard to the wheat to 
be milled. 

There is an excellent opportunity right 
here for objection to this statement, and 
it may be positively disputed, on the 
grounds that thousands of able men de- 
vote their full time to determining the 
physical and chemical properties of 
wheat, year in and year out. Hundreds 
of thousands of operations of various 
kinds are carried out on different par- 
cels of wheat to establish the class, sub- 
class and grade of each, the physical 
tests including test weight, percentage 
of damaged berries, percentage of for- 
eign materials, moisture content, etc., etc. 
In addition, chemical procedure is em- 
ployed in determining the percentage of 
contained protein and possibly the en- 
zymic status. But all this supports, 
rather than weakens, the position taken. 

In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that wheat samples used for test- 
ing purposes are made up of many in- 
dividual berries. Even superficial obser- 
vation of the manner in which the vari- 
ous berries react to the cutting action 
of a fairly dull knife will reveal this. 
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Moreover, individual berries vary in size, 
shape and density, and any test made, 
using a number of berries, must there- 
fore be indicative of the average of all 
the berries. 

Steel to be used in the manufacture 
of gun parts, or anything of that na- 
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the other hand, there are not only wide 
differences in the physical and chemical 
properties of each individual wheat berry 
that is a part of a gram, a pound or 
a bushel of the grain; still wider differ- 
ences exist within each berry. 

Does all this actually mean anything 


Milling has been called a process of puri- 
fication, since its object is to separate 
the pure endosperm from all impurities, 
including bran and germ as well as im- 
purities extraneous to the berry. Ex- 
traneous impurities may consist of weed 
seeds of many kinds; of sand and peb- 


ture, may be composed of several dif- in connection with the milling of flour? bles; of smut and various sorts of filth. 
ferent elements, but as it goes to the Well, let’s look into that. 


machines to be operated upon it is a 


For their removal many types of grain- 


Students of milling generally agree cleaning machines are used, and the clean- 


homogeneous substance. Which is to say that the process of milling is dependent ing process must be completed, if at all, 


that any tiny particle of it, even if it upon the fact that there are inherent before the milling process proper—the 


would weigh no more than a fraction of differences in the physical characteris- breaking of the wheat berries and the 


a microgram, is exactly like any other tics of the bran-coat, the germ and the subsequent reduction and separation of 


particle, no matter where located. On endosperm of the berry to be milled. endosperm particles released—begins. 





SPECIALLY PURIFIED BY 


uper-treided Steam 





















Yes, Diamond Crystal Salt 
is flash-purified by a 
**Geyser’’ of Steam 





When Diamond Crystal Salt brine 
reaches 290° Fahrenheit in the Al- 
berger refining process, it is sub- 
jected to a unique, extra quality- 
giving step. A sudden release of 
pressure causes a geyser of super- 
heated steam to hurtle explosively 
from the brine, removing impuri- 
ties, just as tiny flakes of Diamond 
Crystal Salt start forming. That’s 
“flash purification.” Only Diamond 
Crystal Salt gives you this extra 
purification step. 


MAKES GOOD 
FOOD TASTE 
BETTER! 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Perhaps we can effect a major improvement in your 





product ... or eliminate certain production diffi- 
culties . . . by suggesting a simple change in the 
~ grain, grade, or amount of salt you use. 








Our Technical Service Department, with over 50 
years’ experience, helps dozens of leading food man- 
ufacturers and processors every year. For free coun- 
sel, write Director, Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 


CRYSTAL 


-ALBERGER 
-L ssdhechatad 
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It is well understood that while the 
job of wheat cleaning can now be done 
in a degree pretty closely approaching 
perfection, providing a sufficient amount 
of modern equipment is_ intelligently 
used, the process of separating pure 
endosperm particles in the form of flour 
from particles composed of bran or germ 
leaves much to be desired. There can 
be little doubt that an average sound 
and reasonably plump wheat berry con- 
sists of about 85% endosperm and 15% 
bran-coat and germ, and it may be said 
that perfection in milling should pro- 
duce flour composed solely of pure endo- 
sperm in an amount equal to 85% of the 
weight of the wheat. Of course this has 
never been done, and, considering the 
difficulties encountered in getting as much 
as 70% (instead of 85%) of the grain 
into the sack in the form of reasonably 
pure flour, it may be doubted that it 
ever will be done. Yet it is a goal toward 
which the miller must continually strive. 

It should not be taken for granted, 
however, that it is only the relative de- 
gree of purity of a flour, coupled with 
the ratio of its weight to the weight of 
the wheat, that is of any significance. 
As has been previously pointed out, 
there are wide differences in the indi- 
vidual berries that go to make up the 
mill-mix. Reference was made chiefly to 
physical differences, but it must be re- 
membered that in some degree physical 
differences give positive evidence of 
chemical or biochemical differences. 

For example, it is certainly true that 
one berry may be softer than another 
principally as a_ result of biological 
changes brought about by environment. 
Again, it is well known that a berry 
of soft wheat differs chemically from 
a berry of hard wheat in percentage of 
contained proteins, if in no other way. 
No one will dispute the statement that 
durum wheats differ from bread wheats 
both with respect to physical character- 
istics and chemical properties of their 
proteins. It would be reasonable to 
assume, if assumption were not made 
unnecessary by irrefutable evidence, that 
with the same amount of force available, 
whatever offers least resistance to reduc- 
tion will be reduced most in a given 
period of time. 

Upon this fact is based the somewhat 
revolutionary conclusion that the reduc- 
ing and sifting operations carried out in 
the process of milling flour make it pos- 
sible not only to separate endosperm ma- 
terials from bran-coats and germs with 
some fair degree of success, but to effect 
also what amounts practically to separa- 
tion of wheat berries having different 
physical and chemical properties by ef- 
fecting the separation of particles de- 
rived from different endosperms. Flour 
streams from the early reductions may 
thus be largely the products of wheat 
varieties quite different from the varie- 
ties represented by the flour streams pro- 
duced by later reductions. To take ad- 
vantage of this, or to make compensations 
when to do so is desirable, is not a 
function of an automatic machine. 

While further evidence originating in 
a flour mill could be offered to substan- 
tiate the soundness of the conclusions 
set forth, it is sometimes more convinc- 
ing to go into an entirely different field 
for a convincing analogy. Let’s browse 
around a little. . Solid fuel is used 
in one of the most modern systems of 
producing economical power. High-pres- 
sure and high-temperature steam is em- 
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ployed in this system, and coal in pow- 
dered form has been found very efficient. 
High furnace temperatures are required, 
of course, and since the fuel is sprayed 
it is important that combustion be as 
nearly instantaneous and complete as it 
is possible to make it. 

Impurities of various sorts are usually 
present in coal as it leaves the mine, and 
the steps taken to remove them may be 
likened in purpose to the miller’s efforts 
to separate from wheat endosperms all 
the things recognized as impurities— 
dust, smut, spores and fragments of bran- 
coats and germs. That the miller is 
not as successful in this as the coal 
processor is in accomplishing his purpose 
is immaterial to the strength of the anal- 
ogy, for that part of the process that is 
truly significant is concerned with the 
obtainment of separates of virtually pure 
coal, each varying greatly in character- 
istics easily measurable, from the same 
vein. That the separates actually repre- 
sent coal “varieties” intrinsically differ- 
ent is proved by their different contents 
of heat units, as well as by the percent- 
age weight of the residue obtained from 
each separate when subjected to identical 
combustion tests. 

No doubt most of us know even less 
about how coal is formed and why than 
we do about the processes of nature 
which operate to produce a rosy peach 
and a pale yellow apple on two different 
trees growing side by side in the same 
soil and receiving an equal amount of the 
very same sunshine, but the geologist 
and the botanist could tell us quite a lot 
about both if we were able to understand 
their language. We might also be able 
to acquire considerably more worth- 
while information about wheat than 
many of us have now if we could learn 
to ask questions as well as to under- 
stand. But in the absence of more ex- 
tensive knowledge concerning wheat va- 
rieties and types, and how they got the 
way they are, let’s turn to a practical 
mineralogist who has offered certain pos- 
itive information about the coal proc- 
essed in one particular instance. That in- 
formation may add usefully to our un- 
derstanding of the reductions and sep- 
arations of milling. 

This coal came from one vein, which 
was about 4 feet thick. After the re- 
movable impurities had been extracted 
from the partially crushed coal, it was 
dried preparatory to pulverizing and 
sifting. Four screens were used, all with 
very small apertures but each succeeding 
set smaller than the set preceding it. 
The exact numbers have now escaped 
my mind, but the man who told me about 
it gave me essentially this information: 

The four separate siftings (probably 
through wire screens about 175, 200, 225 
and 250 meshes to the linear inch) were 
found to differ greatly in heat-producing 
value. At first it was believed that this 
was due entirely to differences in par- 
ticle size, with consequently differing 
degrees of approach to complete combus- 
tion, but it was later proved that when 
the larger particles were reduced in size 
until they would pass through the screen 
with the smallest apertures, their proper- 
ties were unchanged. This was true of 
each of the separates through 175, 200 
and 225-mesh screens, respectively, (if 
those numbers are not mistakenly used), 
and there was room for but one conclu- 
sion. That was that the vein was com- 
posed of at least four different coals. 
The mineralogist confirmed this conclu- 
sion by drilling through the four-foot 


vein. He found that there actually were 
four strata each not only carrying a 
different number of heat units per pound, 
but each possessing definitely different 
degrees of hardness. 

Now there is probably no doubt in the 
mind of any practical miller that there 
is usually more than one type of wheat 
in most of the mill-mixes being ground 
in the United States. By “type” is here 
meant the sum total of the chemical and 
physical properties of individual berries 
at the time of milling, and not merely 
those inherent and which might have been 
held in their entirety under ideal condi- 










* * * 
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tions of growth, harvesting and storage. 
Naturally, the berries of each type will 
react differently to the action of break 
rolls, and their products will respond 
differently to the action of the sieves 
which follow each breaking and each 
reduction. How differently? It is quite 
impossible to predetermine, either by 
chemical analysis or by any other method 
of mathematical measurement. And that 
is one reason why milling is not well 
adapted to “mass production” methods. 

There are many other reasons, some 
having the same root and others con- 
cerned with the varying response of any 


Liarvaciae 


OFFERS CONTROL 
ADVANTAGES NOT 
MATCHED IN TOTAL 
IN ANY OTHER 
PEST CONTROL AGENT 


TRarwaeicle 


(over 99% pure Chlorpicrin) is a 
tear gas fumigant, shipped in 
liquid form, not under pressure, 
in cylinders 25-180 Ibs.; and 1 Ib. 
dispenser bottles, each in safety 
can, 6 or 12 to wooden case, 
Stocked in major cities, including 
one conveniently near you. 





* * * 
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and all types of berries to varying physi- 
cal environment, including conditions of 
heat, moisture and temperature as affect- 
ed by both prevailing weather and by 
the transformation of energy to heat in 
the process of getting work done. A 
fact which does not always receive full 
consideration is that even the chemical 
characteristics of flours are often greatly 
influenced by the physical environment 
of the intermediate products of milling. 
To this may be principally due the often 
expressed and sincere doubt that the 
properties of flours are influenced by 
the manner in which they are produced. 





Over the past SEVENTEEN 
years, the experience of Milling 
companies producing up to 300,- 
000 bbls. daily indicates that 
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The Control of Infestation—A Daily Job 


ATION-WIDE surveys on a mul- 
N titude of subjects to the con- 
trary, we doubt that there is 
such a person as a “typical man.” And 
we’re certain that from all of this jour- 
nal’s readers it would be impossible to 
pluck any individual and call him a 
“typical reader.” That’s why we plunge 
without hesitation into a conversation 
between Mitiine Propuction and a per- 
sonality we shall identify as the “Typ- 
ical Reader,” or “T.R.” Let’s plunge: 
T.R. Here it is—spring! And what 


does a milling journal turn its fancy to? 
I'll tell you—bugs. Articles about bugs! 
Well, I suppose you do it because you 
think both your readers and your ad- 
vertisers want it, but tell me frankly: is 
there anything new you can tell us about 
insects? Look—we millers don’t like 
We know that infestation cannot 
be tolerated in our products. And we 


bugs. 


know something about getting rid of 
them, too. So what’s the use of another 
article on insects? That’s what I want 
to know. 





for Products that 
don’t meet 


her Standards 


penny of her food budget. 


as well. 








Less Time for Shopping... 


NO TIME 


@ More than ever, your prepared flour 
or sweet goods must be consistently 
good. Mrs. America has less time for 
shopping, these days. Yet she is more 


insistent on getting full value for every 


Columbia Flour Blend Bicarbonate 
of Soda is a dependable stand-by for 


millers and bakers of top-quality prod- 


consistently in demand—and may lead 


to worth-while production economies 


M.P. Confidentially, we appreciate 
how you feel. In the spring—of all 
times—it’s no fun to turn one’s thoughts 
to the mating customs of insects, and the 
results thereof. As a matter of fact, 
however, we don’t wait until spring to 
discuss this subject. You'll find bits of 
pertinent information about it on many 
of our pages printed throughout the past 
months. If you went back over these 


issues, incidentally, you’d see one of the 
reasons why we’re talking about insect 
problems now: almost every month our 






COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


A blend of U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda and Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate prepared especially for the Milling and Baking 


Industries. Prepared with exceptional care to safeguard 


ucts. It can help keep your products 


purity and to assure free-flowing qualities. Our Technical 
Service Department is always ready to help you use it most 


effectively and economically. 


Columbia U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda 


Outstanding for purity, whiteness and uniform particle 


size. Prepared in both powdered and granular form. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Columbia Chemical Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Chicago * Boston « St. Louis + Pittsburgh +» Cincinnati * Cleveland * Minneapolis « Philadelphia + Charlotte 
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news columns carried information about 
government action in connection with 
flour infested or contaminated by in- 
sects. Sometimes the mills have been 
found at fault; at others, the products 
have been known to become infested 
after leaving the miller’s hands. But 
the upshot has been that Food and Drug 
Administration officials are tightening 
their inspections. Millers whose plants 
are found to contain any appreciable 
infestation are going to have a difficult 
time trying to convince the authorities" 
that flour manufactured there and later 
found to be infested didn’t contract that 
infestation in the mill itself. And in— 

T.R. Pardon me for interrupting. 
But I wanted to remind you that I’ve 
seen those items and from my own ex- 
perience and the experience of others 
I’ve met at millers’ meetings I’m well 
of the stepped-up campaign 
against buggy products. It’s all right 
What I’m getting at is 
this: is there anything new you can tell 


aware 
with me, too. 


us about methods of insect control? I’ve 
been getting along pretty well now for a 
good many years— 

M.P. It’s our turn to_ interrupt. 
You're a “typical reader” (subject to 
the foregoing qualifications), and there- 
fore a typical miller. We'll bet you a 
copy of our favorite milling book against 
a sack of your flour that you go out into 
your mill today, dig around a bit, and 
come up with some healthy specimens. 

T.R. Sure I can. It’s been a while 
since I fumigated. Can’t expect even 
a “100%” kill to last forever, can I? 

M.P. Unfortunately, you 
Equally unfortunately, you’re probably 


can’t. 


not very certain that your last kill was 
total. 
use really good materials, use plenty of 


It can be, but not unless you 


them, and use them correctly. The prob- 
lem, in fact, resolves into this: anything 
less than a complete kill during fumiga- 
tion is putting at least one strike on 
you the day your mill is aired out. And 
another strike is coming fast—every time 
you bring wheat to the mill, and every 
time one of the boys wheels in a bale 
of used sacks, you’re running the risk 
of starting a complete new insect popu- 
lation. In other words, it’s a never- 
ending job. You’ve got to watch it all 
the time. 

T.R. Well, I've been using what I 
think are good products for a long spell 
now, and I’m satisfied with them. Nat- 
urally, I don’t expect to keep my plant 
entirely free of bugs constantly—that’s 
asking too much. What would you sug- 
gest? 

M.P. First of all, a thorough and 
continuous job of housekeeping. Next, 
a system of fumigations with a recog- 





nized insecticide—used in large enough 
amounts, and with enough care, to ob- 
tain the kill of which it is capable. 
Next, a stringent practice of killing in- 
festation in grain and incoming sacks. 
Finally, the spray gun habit. Sprays 
won’t kill all the bugs in your plant, 
and fumigations can’t be done every day. 
That’s why periodic fumigation, plus 
closely spaced spray gun hunts, is a 
good combination. 

T.R. That sounds expensive. I think 
I use enough fumigant, but I certainly 
don’t want to waste it. After all, this 
sort of thing can be carried too far, 
from the standpoint of economy. 

M.P. Of course there’s no sense in 
waste. But let’s suppose you spend X 
dollars on a program of insect control 
which you'll admit isn’t quite as good 
as it might be if you spent a bit more 
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on it. Perhaps one of these days you'll 
find a 500-bbl shipment of flour con- 
fiseated—condemned because of infesta- 
tion and sold for feed. You'll have an 
appreciable dollars and cents loss plus 
an even more costly one—you'll have 
hurt your standing with the customer 
who ordered the shipment. And for a 
little more effort and material you could 
have insured yourself against any such 
wholesale infestation. 

T.R. I suppose that’s right. Well, 
since I’m “typical,” I must admit that 
I’ve tried a little bit of everything in the 
line of fumigants. Seems pretty hard 
to choose the one that’s best. Maybe 
you could help me out on this score. 

M.P. We’re no expert on fumigation. 
And choosing “what’s best” must be a 
difficult or, rather, impossible job, be- 
cause those who are experts have never 
pinned that label on to any one prod- 
uct. From material originating with 
Department of Agriculture entomolo- 
gists, however, we have learned this: 
there are a number of highly effective 
fumigants. Some are useful for several 
purposes and can generally be consid- 
ered “all around” materials. Others are 
highly efficient under certain circum- 
stances, while under different ones their 
use might not be recommended. _ Still 
others are not good, for easily under- 
standable reasons. Most obvious is that 
certain gases are not toxic to insects. 
Many substances are condemned because, 
even though they are toxic, they are 
explosive and inflammable. 

What do you say we take the floor 
from here on and give brief outlines of 
the more common fumigants? The opin- 
ions won’t be ours, but those of men 
who have, without bias, worked with 
them all. That'll give you something 
to go on. 

T.R. Shoot. The floor is yours. 

M.P. Okay. We'll deal only with the 
four most common types of fumigants. 
These are chloropicrin, hydrocyanic acid 
gas, methyl bromide and a number of 
branded gases which usually use as their 
base a mixture of ethylene dichloride, 
carbon tetrachloride and certain other 
effective substances. While all of these 
are “general” fumigants, they each have 
distinctive properties which make them 
more adaptable to some circumstances 
than others. 

“M.P.,” of course, would be plagiar- 
izing if it attempted to be technical 
about these various gases and their uses. 
For the miller who wants to make a 
deep investigation of their properties we 
can recommend many publications. For 
the one who desires only to use a good 
fumigant effectively, we offer the fol- 
lowing surface information. The four 
gases mentioned are all sold by reputa- 
ble manufacturers whose continued sale 
of them to mills obviously depends upon 
their success in application. For this 
reason, the miller should look to these 
manufacturers for factual data concern- 
ing the application of the various com- 
pounds, 

On the surface side of the matter 
there are certain points that must be 
well understood. All gases toxic to 
insects are harmful to man. Some are 
much more toxic than others. Of the 
four mentioned, the ethylene dichloride 
and carbon tetrachloride mixtures are 
the least harmful to humans. This sim- 
ply means that a man can be exposed to 
higher concentrations for longer periods 
without extremely serious effects: it does 
not mean that the gas may be used in- 
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discriminately. Proper precautions must 
be followed with any of them. This in- 
cludes not only the proper sealing of the 
plant or space to be fumigated (and 
any other measures specified by the local 
authorities) but the correct use of gas 
masks when needed. The canister on a gas 
mask absorbs the toxic portion of a gas. 
Each different gas requires a_ special 
type of canister. Each canister will ab- 
sorb so much, and no more. Its life 
depends upon the toxicity of the gas 
and the concentrations to which it is 
exposed. And it is a serious error to 
attempt to use a canister too long. 


Wearing of a mask can sometimes give 
a false sense of security. 

Because of these facts it is desirable, 
particularly with the more toxic gases, 
to put fumigation in the hands of men 
trained to do the work. If circumstances 
permit, a mill may have its own fumigat- 
ing department, or at least a man whose 
principal duty is to superintend fumiga- 
tions and conduct a constant spray cam- 
paign during periods between fumiga- 
tions. Also, there are professional fumi- 
gators in the country who will take over 
the entire job. 

Many mills, however, can’t afford to 
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keep a man for this work alone. Still, 
it is practical to make use of regular 
employees when fumigation time comes. 
It is for them that the warnings about 
the use of these common gases are re- 
iterated. 

Now back to the gases themselves. 
Because it is one of the newer ones, 
we'll discuss methyl bromide first. Methyl 
bromide has an extremely low boiling 
point—about 41° F., which means that 
it vaporizes easily. It has great pene- 
trating power, making it a highly useful 
fumigant for treatment of bags, bagged 


(Continued on page 25a.) 











HOW LONG SINCE YOU LOOKED 
FOR A PLACE ON THIS BANDWAGON? 


Have you noticed how the consumption of pre-leavened specialty flours has 


been gaining in recent years? 


Thanks to that steady rise, more people than ever before are now using such 
profitable specialties as biscuit mixes, pancake flours, and self-rising cake flours. 

Better yet, with income levels rising to new highs, that growing market 
promises to grow still faster in the immediate future as still more families are 
able to buy the flours they have always preferred. 

With those facts in mind, isn’t this an ideal time to back your specialty flours 
with all the sales effort you can command? 

Or, if you are not now selling to this profitable market, don’t those facts 
indicate that it will pay you to investigate the possibilities they reveal? 

You will find that recent years have also brought consistent improvements 


to specialty flours . 


. . So that today you can offer your customers better, more 


uniform flours than ever before. And you will find Monsanto an excellent place 
to start your investigation. Here sixty-five years’ experience in the leavening 
field and a newly enlarged baking laboratory are at your service. 

Monsanto’s HT Phosphate, made from Monsanto- produced, pure phos- 
phoric acid and heart-of-the-vein food grade lime has long been noted for: 
Y HIGH TEST PURITY Y UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH 

¥ CORRECT GRANULATION YyY FREE FLOWING QUALITIES. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





HOW 10 HANDLE COMPLAINTS 
BEFORE YOU GET THEM 





As longas housewives themselves make 
mistakes you will have complaints 
blaming your flour for their failures. 

With ordinary care in your plant, 
however, and given raw materials of 
uniform high quality, most complaints 
can be silenced before they arise. 


. 
ur “4 









Even with the most careful quality 
control, however, you sometimes en- 
countercomplaints or problems which 
call for outside help. 

That's where the HT baking labora- 
tory proves its worth, 





The first baking laboratory ever es- 
tablished by a phosphate producer to 
serve the milling industry, the HT 
laboratory has been helping millers 
solve their knotty leavening problems 
for twenty years. It has recently been 
enlarged and much new equipment 
has been added. Its staff of trained 
baking chemists are authorities in 
their field with long milling experi- 
ence to their credit. 
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Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
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IS YOUR MILLING HOUSE 
IN ORDER 


Have you the shortest perpetual inven- 
tory method ever devised for use in a 
mill? Are your cost records, sales data 
and recoveries so kept as to aid sound 
management? Increased taxes and 
governmental controls have multiplied 
the need for close supervision over your 
business—essential to earning a profit. 
Probably we can help you. 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER 


504 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
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inent nutritionists and asserting 

that the benefits of enriched flour 
are “wasted” when such flour is used 
for “biscuits” must have their origin in 
a confusion of names. Years ago, Ameri- 
cans were on speaking terms with “soda 
crackers” and bought and ate them ex- 
tensively, but one fine day some enter- 
prising advertising man was struck by 
a bright idea. He argued that the public 
could be induced to buy an identical 
product still more extensively if it were 
packaged and divorced from the com- 
mon name it had borne hitherto. Per- 
haps he had once visited England or had 
talked with someone who had. In any 
event, as a result of his sparkling idea 
the lowly soda cracker became a “bis- 
cuit” with a brand name. 


G inent muti attributed to prom- 


No one can have any reasonable ob- 
jection to this enterprise, but the con- 
fusion which apparently resulted from 
the change of names hasn’t done any- 
body any good. In the most recent 
English literature dealing with flour and 
bread, soda crackers are called “bis- 
cuits” invariably. Home baking, aside 
from loaves and rolls leavened with 
yeast, is, according to Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones, author of “Modern Cereal Chem- 
istry,” confined to the making of “cakes, 
scones, puddings, pastries, etc.,” and he 
states that “self-rising” flour is largely 
used. The products have no more rela- 
tion to British “biscuits” than American 
“hot biscuits” have to our own soda 
crackers, by whatever name they may 
be called. 

It is not difficult to understand, how- 
ever, how a nutritionist might get slight- 
ly mixed up by all this. None of them 
have either the wish or the incentive to 
mislead the public, but if they do not 
know the difference between soda crack- 
ers and the chemically leavened Ameri- 
can biscuits to which the newspapers re- 
ferred, their education with respect to 
American foods is incomplete. There is 
a particularly strong reason why errors 
of this nature should be avoided now, 
with “enriched white flour” (approved 
by the nutritionists themselves) coming 
into general use. 

A soda cracker, even when it mas- 
querades as a “biscuit,” is of a nature 
slightly alkaline. It may be supposed 
that there is a good reason for this, for 
it appears that the manufacturers delib- 
erately make it that way. Sodium bicar- 
bonate (baking soda to most of us) is 
used in cracker making. Jan Micka, of 
the research department of the United 
Biscuit Company of America (which 
manufactures and markets not biscuits 
but crackers, cookies, et cetera) stated 
in an article read at an annual meeting 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists that the leavening of crackers 
(note that he called them crackers) was 
due not to chemical reaction but prin- 
cipally to the action of yeast. The baking 
soda is used to stop the yeast’s activity. 
In tables accompanying Mr. Micka’s 
paper as it was published in the journal 
Cereal Chemistry (Vol. 18, No. 4) it is 
shown that of some 30 samples of crack- 
ers analyzed all were “on the alkaline 
side,” indicating that some of the soda 
was not neutralized. 

Without exception, men who know 


vitamins are agreed that thiamin (vita- 
min B,) loses much or all of its potency 
in an alkaline environment. Thus, when 
soda is used in baking with enriched 
flour—or with any flour containing any 
quantity of thiamin—the value of the 
thiamin is lessened or lost unless the 
alkalinity of the soda is completely neu- 
tralized. 

There is no sodium bicarbonate in prop- 
erly made biscuits (American brand), 
because such biscuits are not “on the 
alkaline side,” the alkalinity of the so- 
dium bicarbonate having been completely 
neutralized. Biscuits made with self- 
rising flour contain no free soda if the 
flour was properly prepared—and there 
is no reason in the world for its not being 
properly prepared. 

An excess of alkali in biscuits has 
always been known to be something that 
should be avoided. In using baking soda 
and sour milk for leavening purposes 
it is difficult to judge the actual acidity 
of the milk, and when it is less than ex- 
pected, the housewife’s reputation as a 
cook suffers, for the resulting biscuits are 
yellow and “smelly.” Even this can 
easily be avoided by adding a small 
amount of monocalcium phosphate to the 
otherwise “plain” flour used. Certainly 
it is easy to avoid alkalinity in products 
baked from self-rising flour by the same 
means, and with this precaution taken, 
the retention of thiamin in “hot biscuits” 
compares favorably with the retention 
in fresh yeast breads.—E. S. M. 





SOLVENTS 





ATER is an important substance 

in many ways. One of its most 
familiar uses is as a solvent. A solvent 
(it is sometimes called a “dissolvent”) 
is defined as a substance, usually a liquid, 
which is suitable for or employed in dis- 
solving some other substance. A sub- 
stance dissolved is said to be “in solu- 
tion” in a liquid when it is distributed 
uniformly through the liquid in a state 
of such fine division that its particles 
cannot be seen and do not “settle out” 
on standing. When the particles are vis- 
ible, they are said to be “in suspension.” 
A liquid used to dissolve a substance 
being called a “solvent,” the dissolved 
substance is called a “solute,” while the 
two together form a “solution.” 

Brine is a good example of a solution 
of common salt (sodium chloride) and 
water. If this solution is examined close- 
ly it will be found that an amount of 
the solid may be introduced into a meas- 
ure of water without a corresponding 
increase in the volume of the liquid. The 
weight of the solution, however, is equiva- 
lent to the combined weight of the solvent 
and the solute. 

The salt particles are invisible, and 
they will not “settle out,” as is demon- 
strated by the behavior of sea water. 
However, if the water (the solvent) is 
changed from a liquid to a vapor, the 
solute will be left behind. Again, if 
more salt than the liquid is able to hold 
in solution is introduced, all of it does 
not “dissolve”’—strictly speaking. The 


excess will settle when opportunity is 
afforded. 
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The 


Colloidal 
Structure 


of 
Bread 


By C. O. Swanson 


Department of Milling Industry 
Kansas State College 


N examination of bread crumb will 
A show that it consists of thin cell 
walls which inclose tiny bubbles 
of air. These cell walls form a con- 
tinuous, three dimensioned system, and 
their actual mass is small compared with 
the volume of the air bubbles. The ar- 
rangements of the cell walls in refer- 
ence to the bubbles place bread among 
colloid systems. 

The word colloid suggests colloid 
chemistry. Colloids have sometimes been 
associated with jelly-like substances, but 
they take in a much wider field. No 
modern branch of science has expanded 
more widely from former concepts than 
that pertaining to culloids. While the 
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THE UNIVERSAL LIKING 


OF BREAD AS A FOOD IS DUE IN A LARGE MEASURE TO ITS GREA 





SURFACE AREA IN PROPORTION TO VOLUME AND WEIGHT. THE THINNESS OF THE CELL WALLS 


association of colloids is with 
chemistry, the field includes much more. 

Colloids can be and are made to in- 
clude all the substances encountered in 
every-day life. The ideas developed in 
connection with colloids are particularly 
valuable in a clearer understanding of 
any of the problems connected with 
bread, flour, dough, and even the milling 
of wheat. 

The most distinctive physical property 
of bread is the large amount of surface, 
external and internal, in proportion to 
the mass. This gives large areas for the 
action of digestive enzymes, and is one 
of the reasons for the high value of 
bread as a food. The reactions of 


usual 





BREAD HAS ABOUT SIX TIMES THE VOLUME OF DOUGH. 
PANYING CUBE OF BREAD WAS BAKED FROM A PIECE OF DOUGH 
APPROXIMATELY THE SIZE OF THIS. 


THE ACCOM- 


CREATES THIS LARGE SURFACE, 


enzymes take place on surfaces. There- 
fore the more surface the better they 
can work. One purpose of chewing food 
is to produce more surface for the 
enzymes to act upon. The universal 
liking for bread as a food is due in a 
large measure to its large surface area 
in proportion to volume and weight. 
This comparatively large area also makes 
bread the best vehicle for conveying 
other foods to the mouth, giving butter, 
jam, jellies, et cetera, a good place to 
“ride.” 

A dough made from 100 grams of flour 
will have a volume of about 150 cubic 
centimeters. When this dough is fer- 
mented with yeast and baked, the vol- 
ume of the loaf will be about 900 ce, 
depending on the amount of protein and 
its quality. Thus the bread has about 
six times the volume of the dough. It 
is this expansion which produces the 
large amount of surface. A careful look 
at a bread crumb will reveal the thin- 
ness of the cell walls and hence the large 
extent of surface. 

The three common forms, or phases, 
of matter are solid, liquid and gas. 
Bread contains matter mostly in two 
forms, or phases: solid and gas, for the 
water which constitutes about one third 
of the weight of fresh bread is so firmly 
adsorbed on the surfaces of the starch 
granules and the protein material that 
the two together behave as a solid. The 
surfaces in bread are the boundaries 
between solids and gas, in this case air. 

All surfaces are boundaries between 
the three common forms or phases of 
matter which are designated as solids, 
liquids and gases. The distinctive prop- 
erty of a solid is rigidity of form. That 
is, the shape and outline is not readily 
changed. This means that the molecules 
in a solid cohere so strongly to each 


other that except for a small vibratory 
motion they maintain their positions and 
distances relative to each other. It is 
this force of cohesion which confers 
strength to solids, and but for the per- 
sistence of this force, all materials would 
crumble into gases. Liquids, in contrast 
with solids, have great mobility of form 
due to the freedom of their molecules 
Mole- 
cules in liquids, however, tend to remain 


to move about among each other. 


the same distances apart, and hence the 
volumes of liquids are relatively con- 
stant. The molecules in gases have such 
freedom that they continually change 
their positions and distances. Hence 
gases have great mobility of both form 
and volume. 

A surface is the boundary where two 
phases meet. The paper, the table, the 
floor, the walls, the furniture, 
boundaries between solids and air. If 


form 


a solid is immersed in water its ob- 
served outline is the boundary between 
the water and the solid. Air bubbles 
blown into water form boundaries be- 
tween gas and liquid. A drop of oil 
floating on water forms a_ boundary 
between two liquids which do not readily 
mix. Solids which cling to each other, 
like flour dust on cloth, form boundaries 
between solid and solid. These bounda- 
ries between the different phases of mat- 
ter which are commonly known as sur- 
faces are really interfaces; that is, inter- 
faces exist when a solid meets a liquid 
or a gas or another solid, or where a 
liquid meets a gas or another liquid. 
The surfaces, or interfaces, formed 
between the three phases, solid, liquid 
and gas, assume various relationships to 
each other, and these relationships are 
fundamental in colloid systems. In the 
description of these systems are various 
expressions which help in the understand- 
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ing of these phase relationships or sys- 
tems. One phase may be continuous 
with reference to another which is dis- 
continuous. Synonymous with continu- 
ous are outside phase and dispersing 
phase or medium. Synonymous with dis- 
continuous are inside phase and dis- 
persed phase or substance. A ball sus- 
pended in air is wholly surrounded by 
the gas phase. Since the gas is all 
around the ball it is the continuous, or 
the dispersing, phase and the ball is the 
discontinuous, or dispersed, phase. When 
the ball is immersed in water, the water 
becomes the continuous, dispersing, or 
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outside, phase and the ball is the discon- 
tinuous, dispersed, or inside, phase. 

These large familiar objects illustrate 
what is true in colloid suspensions or 
solutions. Although the dispersed parti- 
cles are too small to be seen with even 
the ordinary microscope, the same rela- 
tionships exist as with the ball suspended 
in air or in water. In colloid solutions 
or suspensions the particle sizes are in 
millimicrons. A millimicron is .001 of 
a micron, and a micron is .00003937 inch. 
(For fuller details see “Studies in Prac- 
tical Milling,” pages 459-61, by Edgar 
S. Miller.) 


Grouping phase relationships into 
eight systems has been a great help in 
visualizing and understanding the struc- 
ture of bread, dough, emulsions and 
many other substances. Each phase may 
in turn become the. dispersion medium 
for the others and for itself, except that 
one gas dispersed in another gas is not 
considered as one of the systems. The 
phase which surrounds another phase is 
the dispersion medium, and the sur- 
rounded phase is the one dispersed. The 
phase which is dispersed becomes discon- 
tinuous and the surrounding phase the 


continuous. On the basis of the phases, 
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Champlain was the great explorer of the 
Northeast Country and Canada—the first 
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white man to set foot on the soil of New 


Hampshire and the discoverer of Lake 


Champlain. 


He laid the foundation for the great migra- 
tions of French to these shores, whose 
descendants, although now loyal subjects 


of the British Empire, still maintain the 
language and customs of France. 


More than a century ago, Swiss Silk laid 


a foundation of quality in bolting cloth 
which still persists, and the great Ameri- 


Silk 


world. 


can milling industry 
is the finest bolting cloth 


knows that Swiss 
in the 
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gas, liquid and solid, each acting as a 
dispersion medium for the two others 
and also itself, there are eight colloid 
systems: 

Dispersion: 


Medium or 
outside phase 


Dispersed or 


inside phase Examples 


Gas Liquia Mist, fog, cloud 
Solid Smoke 
Gas Foam 

Liquid Liauid Oil in water, 

emulsions 

Solid Suspensions 

Solid Gas Bread or pumice 
Liquid Water in rocks 
Solid Gold dispersed 


in glass 

It would be possible to give many ex- 
amples of colloid systems. A mist or a 
fog consists of tiny droplets of water 
surrounded by the air. Smoke is a 
cloud of tiny solid particles suspended in 
the air. In these two cases gas is the 
outside, or the continuous, phase and 
the water droplets and the smoke par- 
ticles are the inside, or discontinuous, 
phase. A foam consists of tiny air 
bubbles surrounded by liquid shells. The 
liquid is the dispersing phase and the 
air the dispersed phase. Fermented 
dough may be considered as a stiff foam 
in which the continuous, or dispersing, 
phase is liquid water adsorbed on starch 
and gluten. The gluten also forms a 
continuous phase, and hence dough is a 
combination system. Emulsions consist 
essentially of one liquid dispersed in 
another. Oil in water is the most com- 
mon. This is not a simple system, since 
a third substance must be present in 
order to make the emulsion stable. The 
characteristics of this third substance 
determine the nature and the stability 
of emulsions. Suspension of solid in 
liquid, such as any insoluble material 
mixed with water, are very common. 
This system includes most of the com- 
mon colloidal solutions or suspensions. 

We may now examine the colloidal 
structure of bread. In bread the solid 
surrounds the tiny air bubbles, and thus 
the solid becomes the continuous phase 
and the gas the discontinuous, since the 
bread cell walls entirely surround the 
air bubbles. They are thus the outside 
phase and the air bubbles are the inside 
phase. These cell walls are the dis- 
persing medium and the air bubbles are 
the dispersed phase. The cell walls, 
however, are not solid as solid is ordi- 
narily understood, for they are porous. 
The main substances in the walls are 
starch granules intertwined by the gluten 
fibrils which have been “set,” or coagu- 
lated, by the oven heat. It is these 
gluten fibrils which confer continuity to 
the cell walls, so as to surround the air 
bubbles. The even distribution of ap- 
proximately equal and small bubbles or 
pores in bread is one of the best meas- 
ures of quality. This must also be con- 
sidered in connection with thinness of 
cell walls, as well as loaf volume, The 
thinness of cell walls is one reason for 
the universally recognized value of 
wheaten bread as a food. No other 
substance than wheat flour produces a 
comparable system. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“The force stored up in bodies of air 
in motion is ordinarily called ‘velocity 





pressure, and it is this force, or pressure, 
that raises and holds kites and airplanes 
above the earth and drives forward with 
air currents such bodies as have large 
in proportion to their 
weights. The action of air currents wpon 
bodies of various shapes and weights is 
therefore of great importance to the 
student of milling.”—“Studies in Prac- 
tical Milling.” 


surface areas 
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PIONEERS IN FINE CHEMICALS 
| , wn on the labels of more than 1,500 products used by customers 
s : in many fields, the name Merck has long been recognized as a dependable 
source of fine chemicals. 
oy In the vitamin field also, the name Merck has been identified with leader- 
ter 


ship in the synthesis, development, and production of these vitally impor- 
tant substances ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) 
was synthesized in 1934. 
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The synthesis of Vitamin Bi—a vitally important achievement—was 
accomplished in the Merck Research Laboratories, thereby making the 
pure crystalline vitamin abundantly available for commercial use. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A MILLER LOOKS BACK 


L,THOUGH arrangements had been 
A made by telephone a sec 

interview with the veteran miller, 

Peter Garrulity, he was not in his office 

when I arrived, about two o’clock on an the little park through which I cut 

afternoon that was definitely springish. 


for a second 


* Peter Garrulity Again Is Interviewed 
About the First World War—And Again 
He Makes Several Interesting Detours 


though I could think of few things 
more pleasant than walking on a day 
like that one. 

On the occasion of my earlier visit I 
had met Mr. Crockett, the chief chemist, 
diagonally to save a little walking, al- in the laboratory on the floor above 


During my six blocks’ walk from the 
bus station I heard a cardinal (a red- 
bird, to me) whistling loudly, and saw 
him flying from one tree to another in 








)» “‘Lucky 11” is chemically 
stabilized and packed to 
insure proper condition 


over long periods. 











wert By ne “Ba R,formance 
Consistently Good ohing 


. » because it is always 
uniform—chemically and ee rin’ . . Of uniformly high 
purity and leavening strength . . . free-flowing, non- 
caking, easily mixed . . . of controlled granulation, 
insuring the release of the leavening gas at the optimum 
rate UNDER ALL BAKING CONDITIONS. Further- 
more, ‘‘Lucky 11’’ restores the needed elements—calcium 
and phosphorus—to the flour . . . and aids in con- 
serving the vitamin content of enriched flours, whether 
plain or selfrising, by helping to prevent alkaline bakings. 





Technical service gladly rendered, and warehouse 
stocks are conveniently located at key points. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Mr. Garrulity’s personal domain, and I 
went up the stairs again, with the 
thought that I might find the man [| 
was looking for. I did. Mr. Garrulity 
was sitting in the chair in front of Mr. 
Crockett’s flat-topped desk, and Mr. 
Crockett was perched on one corner of 
the desk reading aloud from a magazine. 
I only got something about “white” (the 
way Mr. Crockett said the word made 
me think that he would want quotation 
marks around it) flour with “an ash of 
55 and 400 I. U.’s.” It was explained 
afterward that the “I. U.’s” referred to 
“Vitamin B,,” and that “55 ash” meant 
that the flour being discussed was said 
to yield 55/100ths of 1% of incombustible 
residue, called ash, upon burning. 

As Mr. Garrulity got up and waved 
a welcoming hand to me he told me that 
he and Mr. Crockett had been discuss- 
ing vitamins, the “natural” ones and the 
kind called “synthetic.” “You tell him 
something about this business, Dave,” he 
said to the chemist; “it’s plumb beyond 
me.” 

“T have a notion that it’s away beyond 

e,” I said, thinking most strongly about 
my purpose of getting the low-down on 
milling conditions in 1917 and remem- 
bering how difficult it had been on the 
other occasion not to encourage Mr. Gar- 
rulity to relate interesting anecdotes 
rather than to impart significant factual 
information. “I can lay claim to know- 
ing the difference between a vitamin and 
a calorie, which, according to the pub- 
lished conviction of prominent authori- 
ties in the field of nutrition, puts me in 
a select class made up of the more in- 
tellectual Americans and consisting of 
about 16% of the populace. But what 
I do not know about either or both of 
them could easily be used to fill all the 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
You'd be wasting time, I’m afraid, try- 
ing to explain the thing to me, Mr. 
Crockett.” 

“What any of us don’t know about the 
subject could be made to fill a pretty big 
library,” the chemist replied, “and if I 
were to try to explain it to anybody, 
I'd convict myself of exceeding dumb- 
ness inside of five minutes. But I’d be 
willing to bet an attractive house and 
lot against a reasonably good set of 
6x16 tires that there aren’t 10 men in 
the U.,S. who know more of the known 
facts about the thing than Mr. Peter 
Garrulity himself. Get him to talk 
about it, and let me sit in and listen.” 

“Horsefeathers!’ Mr. Garrulity re- 
torted, evidently harking back some dis- 
tance into the past. “I’m like Will 
Rogers; all I know about it is what I 
read in the papers.” 

“Well; who knows more than that?” 
Mr. Crockett demanded. “Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams, for one, because he’s one of the 
very few men who got right down to 
bed rock and found out not just what 
he wanted to find but what could le 
verified. He was the—” 

“Excuse me, Dave,” Mr. Garrulity in- 
terrupted. “This young man came over 
to Middletown purposely to get me to 
tell him about what was going on in the 
milling business around 25 years ago. 
Doc Williams knew a lot about vitamins 
then, but most folks didn’t know there 
were such things.” 

Crockett nodded. : 

“You’ve heard of Theodore Ismert, 
Dave, I reckon?” he interrogated. 

“Yes; I remember him,” Crockett re- 
plied. 

“Mr. Ismert was a prominent mill ex- 
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ecutive of Kansas City,” Mr. Garrulity 
then informed me. “He was a practical 
miller, also, and he was a member of 
the Association of Operative Millers and 
a darn’ good friend of the organization. 
He was also a sort of patron of the 
baby science, cereal chemistry, and I 
understand that he had a lot to do with 
the organization of the A.A.C.C. He 
used te worry some of the young chaps, 
though, with his pretended skepticism. 
I remember about his making a state- 
ment in one of the milling journals, along 
in °16 or °17, saying that he’d pay one 
thousand dollars, cash on the barrel 
head, to anybody who would bring in a 
real, live vitamin and lay it on the corner 
of his desk.” 

“T don’t remember a great deal about 
the ‘scientific activities’ of the period,” 
the chemist suggested. “I was still in 
But what were the pre- 


o” 


vailing notions of the times, Pete? 


high school. 


The miller shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“*Notions’ is right,’ he said. “Take it 
all around, such people as had heard the 
word ‘vitamins’ considered it some kind 
of a joke. Which isn’t so surprising, at 
that. Just a little while back I was 
reading a reprint of a little article pub- 
lished in THe NorrHwesTternN MILLER 
along in 1917. I remembered, then, of 
having read it when it was first pub- 
lished, but I'd plumb forgotten it before. 
I'll bet you didn’t know, Dave (unless 
you read this reprint too), that a bird 
yot a patent on vitamins in 1915 and 
assigned it to a German concern. Ac- 
cording to my notions it was a funny 
sort of deal, because the alleged inventor 
said in his application that the compo- 
sition of the things he wanted to patent 
was unknown and unknowable.” 

“What became of the patents?” 

“That I don’t know. If they were 
ever any good, I don’t understand why 
somebody hasn’t patented magnetism. A 
mighty small royalty on all the electric 
motors and about a million other things, 
such as door bells, telephones and the 
like, would certainly put a fellow in the 
high-income brackets, wouldn’t it?” 

He didn’t expect an answer to that. 
He came over to me then and put a big 
hand on my shoulder. And he said to 
Mr. Crockett as we approached the door: 
“By golly, Dave, I'll just have to quit 
coming up here. You just about talk a 
leg off me every time I do.” Then to 
me: “Come on; let’s get out of here 
hefore that bird gets started to talking 
again!” 

¥ ¥ 


I was determined not to try to rush 
Mr. Garrulity when we got back in his 
office and settled about as we were at 
the time of my first call. It seemed to 
me that whatever he chose to say would 
be interesting, and it flashed through my 
mind that if my boss didn’t figure that 
I was wasting my time I’d just as soon 
string the interviews out over three or 
four years. To attempt to guide this 
elderly man along the way a modern 
young journalist thought he should go 
hadn’t got me very far. So I accepted 
the proffered cigarette and smoked most 
of it before a word was said. And Mr. 
Garrulity said that first word. He took 
a long last drag, blew a blast through 
his nostrils so strong that I was remind- 
ed of a pair of locomotive smokestacks 
acting in unison, and asked, “Do you 
know where we left off the other time?” 

I told him that I had some notes which 
would tell exactly, but that I thought I 
could remember. “Just before Mr. 
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Crockett sent for you and we went up- 
stairs,” I said, “you were telling me 
about the tests millers used to make for 
the purpose of judging the strength of 
wheat and flour. Or, to be really honest 
about it, you weren’t telling me about 
them; only that you could if you weren’t 
afraid there wouldn’t be room for all of 
it in the journal.” 

“Well, what do you think? ‘You surely 
realize that if we keep jumping around 
from pillar to post, instead of getting 
down to business and cutting out those 
inconsequential stories I like too well to 
relate, this new war may be over before 


we get well into the other one. And 
you'll probably get yourself fired just 
at a time when jobs will be as scarce 
as hen’s teeth.” 

I don’t know why my eyes roved over 
to the big drawer of the miller’s desk, 
in which he had told me a month before 
that he kept a super-sharp broadax. He 
didn’t miss it. 

“Til bet right now you’re thinking 
that I was just joshing about what’s in 
that drawer,” he said. “And I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you are doubting my 
truthfulness just a wee bit. I reckon 
I'd better show you.” 
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He pulled the drawer open and drew 
out something wrapped in heavy brown 
paper. Laying it on the desk in front 
of him, he unfolded the paper. Sure 
enough, there was an ax of some de- 
scription. It looked like a hatchet such 
as the one the father of our country is 
said to have used in chopping down a 
young cherry tree many years ago, It 
was very much bigger than an ordinary 
hatchet, though, and its blade was even 
broader in proportion. And instead of 
the handle being directly behind the cut- 
ting edge (which looked to be about as 


(Continued on page 17a.) 
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Are you getting complete and effective fumiga- 
tion? Are you reaching the insects and pests that 
lurk in the “danger zone’’—the very heart of every 
bag and package? 


To determine your penetration results, try this 
simple test—the same exacting test used in many 
METHYL BROMIDE fumigations. 


Place an insect-filled test box in the very center 
of one of your largest packages. Any kind of 
properly ventilated small box or capsule that 
allows gas to enter through nail holes or a fine 
screen is satisfactory. Select any representative 
bag or package, placing it in the center of the 
fumigation vault load or, in warehouse fumiga- 
tion, in the center of a large mass of material. 
Be sure the test box is buried deep in the contents. 
... Then, after completing your normal fumigation 
and thorough venting, examine it... your answer 
will be self-evident. (Save the test insects for a 
few weeks and check to see if insect eggs, as well 
as active stages, have been eliminated.) 





In every test, Dow METHYL BROMIDE effects a com- 
plete and thorough kill. High rate of diffusion gives 
METHYL BROMIDE great penetrating power. This 
means it will reach into the very center of every 
bag—every package. You don't have to wonder if 
the fumigation was effective. You can rest assured 
the job is complete. Write for complete informa- 
tion on METHYL BROMIDE fumigations today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND MICHIGAN 
New York St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles . Seattle . Houston 
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typical Purograder -installation on the 
purifier floor. Compact design utilizes 
available space to advantage. Note that ma- 
chine is of all-metal construction, entirely. en- 


@ Operator adjusting selector control 
knobs. This worm-type control pro- 
vides extremely close adjustments for 
classification of stock. < 


MILLING SPOTL 


closed and dustless. Separations and oper- 
ating results are clearly visible at all times 
through conveniently located windows elimi- 
nating guesswork in making adjustments. The 


@ Purograders awaiting shipment in the 


Hart-Carter shipping department. . Illus- 
trated are three of the No. 5 units and 


' two of the smaller No. ¢ units. 


speed of the Purograder is adjusted by a small 


speed governor control. A broad range of 
speed variation is under control of the opera- 
tor at all times. 


@ Checking grade of middlings being 
delivered. If variations in separa- 
tions are desired, machine can be 
instantly adjusted, 








sHT—THE PUROGRADER 


SAN AMAZING NEW METHOD 
OF MIDDLINGS PURIFICATION! 


Again Hart-Carter takes the milling spotlight with a 
new and revolutionary piece of equipment—this time a 
machine that meets the most exacting requirements of 
millers for extreme accuracy and thoroughness in the 
classifying and purifying of middlings. This machine is 
the Purograder! It is entirely new in conception, engi- 
neering and design—employs no silks or sieves—intro- 
duces new principles and methods that materially im- 
prove results. Basic principles incorporated in the 
Purograder are those of centrifugal force and specific 
gravity combined with air resistance. The purifying 
and classifying job is accomplished in accordance with 
natural physical laws: imperfections in separations due 


to mechanical shortcomings are virtually eliminated. 
Stock is whirled outward from a central point in a thin, 
circular spray and separations are made on a basis of 
weight and size differences, depending on the physical 
nature of the particles. Thus the fragments of beeswing 
and layers of bran coat are easily separated from the 
various grades of middlings and the middlings themselves 
are classified in accordance with the wishes of the oper- 
ator. Selections are controlled by the adjustment of 
selector control knobs and the separations are clearly 
visible at all times. The accuracy of the classification 
enables the operator to send light, branny material di- 
rectly to feed and to spout other grades where he chooses. 


SIMPLIFIES PROCESS, IMPROVES YIELDS, LOWERS COSTS 


By eliminating grading silks, conveyors, sieves and sieve cleaning 
equipment and by making unnecessary the operation of large 
fans, dust collectors and air ducts, the Purograder not only sim- 
plifies the purifying operation but also materially reduces costs. 
Since only a relatively small volume of air is used there is prac- 
tically no drying of stock. Consequently the middlings are more 
mellow and less roll power is required for further reduction. 
The Purograder also helps retain moisture in the branny material 
and beeswing. Since the operator can dispatch the looser branny 


materials directly to feed, there is no remixing of the bran with 
graded middlings and more pure middlings are available for 
reduction at the head of the reduction system where high grade 
patent flour is produced. This early elimination of free impuri- 
ties assures a higher percentage of reduction and enhances the 
purity of the flour. In important installations already made, 
users report improved yield, longer extraction of high quality 
patent, whiter color, less loss of moisture and an all around 
improved quality at lower cost. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT ON THE PUROGRADER 


Is the Purograder an “improve- 


Question: How can stock be purified using a Question: What are the power requirements 


resent purifying methods? relatively small volume of air? of the Purograder? 


The Purograder makes no attempt to im- 
fsent methods. It departs from established 
s entirely in principle, design and engineer- 
makes possible better and more efficient 
Tough entirely different methods. 


In what way does the Purograder 
lock > 

Middlings stock of different grades is sep- 

weight and size difference and consigned 
‘nt outlets. The operator can control these 

means of simple adjustments of selector 


Answer: Separations are made by gentle air resist- 
ance combined with centrifugal force and specific 
gravity. The function performed by air is only one 
of three factors and supplements the other two more 
important factors. 


Question: How does specific gravity assist 


in making middlings stock separations? 


Answer: The particles of stock, which because of 
shape and weight are capable of acquiring greatest 
momentum, travel farthest before the force of grav- 
ity combined with air resistance pulls them down. 


Answer: Power requirements are small, less than 
4 H.P. being consumed in operation of the large 
size unit. One operator reports total power savings 
of approximately 5% after complete Purograder 
installation. 


Question: Does the Purograder help reduce 


danger of insect contamination? 


Answer: It does. There are no long ducts and no 
open cracks, crevices or ledges where insects might 
find refuge. The inner surfaces of the machine are 
smoothly finished and can easily be kept clean. 
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PRODUCTS OF MILLING OPERATIONS 





HE word “gradual” is an impor- 

ODP eam one in milling. Most familiar- 
ly it is used with “reduction” to 
describe a process meaning exactly the 
opposite of the sudden-death milling that 
was practiced in the days before purifi- 
cation. But it does not mean only a 
gradual reduction of large particles to 
smaller ones; actually, it describes a 
gradual segregation of the two “parts” 
of wheat—the so-called impurities and 
the flour. In fact, reduction might be 
considered secondary to this segregation. 
Many millers believe that regardless 
of the extraction on any particular 
break, the total amount of break chop 
produced in any system of equal length 
The mill from 
which the stock pictured in this series 


will be about the same. 


came practices open breaking. Only 
12.5% of the wheat went through the 
18 of the first break. The flow is there- 
fore arranged to handle the types of 
middlings which may be expected from 
such a program. Reduction through the 
20 of the second break jumped to 42.25%, 
and for the third break (stocks from 
which are presented in the accompany- 
ing layout) the reduction is 40.5%. 
Starting leisurely, the extraction on 
this program necessarily remains high on 
the latter breaks, to extract the amount 
If more flour 
and middlings had been produced by 


of endosperm available. 


the first break rolls there would, of 
course, have been less “good” material 
to extract in the latter breaking opera- 
tions. It seems reasonable to assume 
that heavier breaking on the first break 
would result in more bran snips and 
powder, thus increasing the ash contents 
of the middlings and break flour. This, 
however, might well be counter-balanced 
later in the program. 

As a matter of interest, we would like 
to publish with the pictures of this mill’s 


PART FOUR 





program photographs of stock taken 
from a mill where a heavier extraction 
is practiced. Any millers who would 
be willing to send samples of their stocks, 
together with ash and extraction figures, 
are invited to do so. In the meantime, 
let’s compare the work of the third break 
with some of the earlier operations. 

The third break scalp, No. 16, gives 
both visual and arithmetical evidence 
of gradual segregation. Evidence of the 
eyes reveals that the amount of endo- 





FIRST BREAK SCALP 


sperm is not only getting less—it’s be- 
coming more difficult to remove, because 
of its close attachment to the bran. As 
a matter of comparison look at the 
photograph reproduced here from an 
earlier article of the series. It pictures 
the scalp of first break and shows berries 
scarcely broken, revealing large chunks 
of endosperm which should be (and 
were) easy to remove by the subsequent 
break rolls. Ash of the first break 
scalp was 1.8. Only about a fourth of 
the stock was bran. By the time the 
third break had acted upon the stock 
sent to it the ash had leaped to 3.808- 
and 56% of the stock was bran. Peeking 
a bit ahead we find that the scalp of 
the final break (the fifth) contains only 
about 18% endosperm—and that the en- 
dosperm removed has not come off with- 
out a protest from the bran is attested 
by the ash content of the fourth and 
fifth break flours—.548 and .840, respec- 
tively. But that’s getting ahead of the 
program. 

Picture No. 15 shows the chop of the 
third break. Its analysis is the same, 
of course, as the scalp of the second 
2.424 ash and 36.116 parts of bran per 
hundred. No. 16 is the third break scalp, 
for which figures have already been 
The stock pictured as No. 17 
(sizings and coarse middlings to purifier 


given. 


3) is particularly interesting, since it 
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represents, in effect, a combination of 
the middle scalping operations performed 
by the second break sifter. In the third 
break the 34W has been eliminated; that 
accounts for the large pieces of bran 
and branny endosperm over the 60GG. 
The ash of stock 17 is .840, compared 
with .734 for the overs of the 34, second 
break, and .406 for the overs of the sec- 
ond break’s 60GG. Stock 17 has 12.54 
parts of bran. 

No. 18, the overs of the 12XX, has 
an ash of .400, and 5.97 parts of bran, 
compared with 7.75 parts of bran from 
the comparable stock of second break, 
which accompanies it to the dusting 
section. The flour, No. 19, has a .438 
ash, as compared with .520 for the sec- 
ond break. Flour production on third 
is 4.5%—11%.% more than on_ second 
break. 

vy 

P. S. Just to keep things interesting, 
why not send in the samples suggested 
earlier? Your mill would not, of course, 
be mentioned.—R. E. M. 





Looking Back 








(Continued from page 13a.) 

sharp as a razor), it was set to one side. 
Thus, as Mr. Garrulity explained, “ 
man could hew flat surfaces on round 
logs mighty near as straight as a die.” 

I examined the thing briefly. “You 
surely have kept this a long time,” I 
suggested, “and in first class condition, 


a 


too.” 

He grinned a little sheepishly. 

“This old ax is pretty old, all right,” 
he replied, “but I was kidding when I 
told you it had belonged to my grand- 
father. It could have, all right, for he 
certainly used one just like it when he 
was a ‘journeyman millwright.’ For in 
those days a millwright was a_ mill- 
wright. When he needed a conveyor, 
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“Of course. And of course I was 
wrong in my description. Mr. Kearns 
grins about it every time I go over to 
the office.” 

Then he wrapped the thing up and put 
it back in the drawer. 

“Now, let’s get down to business,” he 
said, almost as though I was entirely 
responsible for the diversion. “The other 
day, as I remember, I was just about 
to get up pretty close to the beginning 
of the other World War when Crockett 
sent for us to look at the bread. Shall 
I start where I left off?” 

That would be fine, I told him; but 
at the moment I couldn’t quite recall 
what he was saying when he “left off.” 
He seemed to remember with ease. 

“T was thinking then of telling you 
about one time when we had some 
trouble with our flour and it turned out 
to be ‘diastatic’ trouble. But that didn’t 
happen at the beginning of the war; it 
was after we were out from under ‘gov- 
ernment regulations’ and were trying as 
hard as we could to build up a reputa- 
tion for our flours again. I'll leave that 
till later. I reckon I’ve been stalling a 
lot, and maybe it’d be better if I’d start 


now and sort of relate things in chrono- 
logical order, if you get what I mean.” 

I merely nodded. I was really afraid 
to say a word, for fear it would remind 
him of something else and that I might 
actually never get any great amount of 
the information I was supposed to get. 
He evidently didn’t expect me to say 
anything. 

“Well, sir,’ he continued shortly, “as 
I remember—and I don’t forget much 
except what happened yesterday or may- 
be last week—in the spring of 1915 I 
was running second for a guy named 
Jack Brown, as I told you before. It 
wasn’t a bad job, but I didn’t really like 
it. I was supposed to take the night 
trick, but the darn’ mill didn’t run 
nights, so I worked from six in the 
morning till six at night. Jack sort of 
busied himself with loading and fooling 
around in the office, but still he was in 
charge of running the mill. He didn’t 
want me to try out any ideas I had about 
tempering or anything else much, and 
the blamed mill just ran along without 
my doing anything but watching for 
chokes, and things like that. It got 
pretty tiresome. Then one day a man I’d 
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known for twenty years wrote me that 
he had a new super and they needed a 
good second miller. I took the job. 

“T liked that job. The superintendent 
was as fine a guy as I’ve ever worked 
with. The mill was in awful shape, but 
that wasn’t the fault of Frank Kramer. 
It wasn’t exactly the fault of John Cart- 
wright, the president and manager, 
either, for he just didn’t have enough 
capital to do any amount of improving 
and keep going. 

“T worked with Frank Kramer with a 
lot of satisfaction, for he worked with 
me and treated me like a man who had 
quite a bit of sense and wanted to use 
it. He had just one big fault, though. 
He got crazy mad sometimes. Never at 
me, and never with any of the other fel- 
lows in the mill. But one day when I 
came to work at noon, because we were 
running 18 hours and I was to keep the 
wheels turning till midnight, he told me 
that he was leaving. Old John Cart- 
wright was a double-blank so-and-so, he 
insisted, and he’d be double-damned, and 
then some, before he’d work for him 
another day. 


(Continued on page 26a.) 
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he took his broadax and hewed one out 
of a square piece of timber—or maybe 


flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


right out of a log. He also made shaft- 
ing the same way. Did you ever see 
a real old-fashioned gear from a water 
wheel to a run of stones? Or an up- 
right shaft with hand-made gear wheels 
with removable wooden teeth?” 

“No, I’m afraid I haven’t.” 

“Well, that’s not surprising,’ he said 
then. “There’s mighty few in existence 
in this day and age, I reckon. Used 
to be a lot of ’em, though, but they 
were mostly out of the picture before 
I came in. 

“Tl tell you just a little about this 
thing,” he continued, glancing at the tool 
before him on the desk, “and then IW’ll 
get down to something you really want 
to know about. 

“One day when I was over in the main 
office, somebody asked Mr. Kearns, the 
manager, what was an adz. He asked 
me, and I cheerfully described a thing 
like this. Nobody called me down, and 
nothing more was said about the matter 
for maybe a month. Then one day the 
young chap who monkeys around the 
office and draws pay for doing it came 
in here with this identical package. 
There was a big red tag tied to it, and 
it’s tied to it yet. Take a look.” 

He turned the blade over. There was 
a big red tag, all right, and lettered on 
it in black were the words: “This is a 
broadax. Take a look in your diction- 
ary, if you have one.” 


“Did you?” 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us’ samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 
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N FLOUR MILL buildings of all types, 

housing from one to three milling 
units of widely-varying capacities and 
utilizing equipment made by many dif- 
ferent manufacturers, the MACHIN- 
ERY PIPING SYSTEM (MPS), plus 
liquid hydrocyanic acid (HCN) applied 
by Industrial Fumigation Engineers 
(IFE), ‘‘adds up” to economical, rapid, 
practically 100% extermination of insect 
pests in all stages of their life cycles. 


The MACHINERY PIPING SYS- 
TEM is POSITIVE. It was developed 
to utilize most effectively, yet safely, one 
of the most potent fumigants. Liquid 
HCN is high-pressured throughout an 
all-inclusive system of copper tubing, 
bronze fittings and bronze, dustproof 


nozzles. Thus, heavy concentrations of 
gas penetrate ALMOST INSTANTA- 
NEOUSLY into every part of the mill- 
ing equipment. The effectiveness of the 
method obviates extensive clean-up. 


A competent Industrial Fumigation 
Engineer will be glad to survey your 
mill and determine the cost “‘per barrel 
of yearly production’’ for an ADE- 
QUATE FUMIGATION PROGRAM. 


The production capacity now being 
served by the FLOUR MILL MA- 
CHINERY PIPING SYSTEM already 
totals more than 75,000 barrels of flour 
per day. The list, which includes some 
of the industry’s finest and largest mills, 
is available to interested mill executives. 


Economical and adequate control of insect pests in any 
mill can best be maintained by fumigation of all its 
equipment at the same time. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
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Surplus Milling Capacity? 


By W. H. Strowd 


Secretary, National Soft Wheat Millers Association 


T has long been accepted that the 

flour milling industry has a great 

over-capacity, probably the great- 
est of any important American industry. 
While in the past there has been good 
reason for this belief, it might be dan- 
gerous to the national welfare to accept 
it now without a critical examination of 
facts as they are, and of future trends 
as effects of known causes. 

During the past few years there has 
been a rapid elimination of active mill- 
ing capacity. Much of this could not be 
restored without great expense. Under 
the fierce competitive conditions that 
have existed and which still exist, 
coupled with the many governmental 
restrictions the miller must meet, it is 
to be doubted that even a small part of 
the present capacity has remained ac- 
tive without sound economic justifica- 
tion. Flour milling is a highly mechan- 
ized industry, and the relatively small 
amount of labor required is to a large 
extent highly skilled, requiring years of 
training. 

Now let us examine the facts about 
existing capacity. The 1942 issue of Tue 
NorTHWwESTERN MIvweEr’s “List of Mills” 
shows a total daily capacity, based upon 
24-hour operations, of 709,000 bbls, of 
which 21,000 bbls capacity, in round 
numbers, is idle and probably could not 
be restored to active operation without 
overhauling and_ rehabilitation which 
would be impossible under existing con- 
ditions. Hence, the net active capacity 
is not more than 688,000 bbls, and inde- 
pendent estimates made by the Millers 
National Federation cut this down by 
about 10%. Inasmuch as it is the prac- 
tice of many milling concerns to overstate 
capacity, this figure may be considered 
conservative as including the full pro- 
ductive capacity of all mills, including 
those not classed as “commercial.” Cer- 
tainly, under the most favorable condi- 
tions of full-time operations the maxi- 
mum annual output would not exceed 
200,000,000 bbls. 

Domestic flour consumption last year 
was 105,000,000 bbls. ‘This indicates a 
considerable surplus capacity. But 
statements by Dr. McCollum, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and by the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics as 
well as other authorities, indicate that 
the American people could consume 60% 
more flour than is consumed at present 
without any sacrifice of sound nutrition. 
The economy of flour as food and the 
abundance of wheat as compared with 
other food sources amply justifies maxi- 
mum consumption of flour in any nutri- 
tional program. Hence the proposed 
maximum becomes in effect the optimum. 

Although many who should be fully 
informed do not seem to be aware of 
it, the majority of American citizens are 
now earning less, in terms of purchasing 
power, than they were two or three 
years ago, despite the gain in national 
income. A Gallup poll released on Dec. 
6, 1941, indicates that increased cost of 
living has caused 17% of our people to 
use less of the “protective” foods. White 
flour is not only the most economical 
staple food, but it is, when enriched 
with thiamin, iron, niacin and calcium, 
one of the most important protective 


foods. Under these conditions we should 
think in terms, not of the present con- 
sumption of flour, but of optimum con- 
sumption, which would be more than 
80% of our present maximum capacity. 

The per capita consumption on this 
basis would be about the same as that of 
pre-war France and about equal to the 
flour ration of France prior to surren- 
der to Germany. It would be substan- 
tially less than the latest available fig- 
ures for Canada. Moreover, in the event 
of a long war we will be called upon 
to supply our allies with substantial 
amounts of flour. But whether the war 
is long or short, the task of providing 
great quantities of food for the people 
of the conquered countries, as well as 
our allies, will fall to us to a very 
considerable degree. 

The present surplus capacity over do- 
mestic requirements is moderate, and the 
figures presented as representing maxi- 
mum available capacity do not mean 
that America could actually produce 
that much flour without substantial 
changes which might seriously impair 
production efficiency. With regard to 
our being called upon to supply foods 
in greatly increased amounts to our 
allies and others, it is common sense to 
expect a large part of this to be in the 
form of flour. For in addition to the 
virtue of flour as a basic and protective 
food, there are also the advantages of 
easy distribution and storage, since un- 
der any reasonable conditions white 
flour is not a perishable food. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Tf we could always have a mill-mix 
composed exclusively of vitreous berries 
or one composed exclusively of mealy 
berries, the ‘manufacture’ of clean mid- 
dlings and flour with a maximum flour 
yield would be much less difficult than 
it actually is. We are not moving in the 
direction of such a situation, however. On 
the contrary, the individual berries of the 
mill-mix today are much more dissimilar 
than was the case even ten years ago,” — 
“Studies in Practical Milling.” 





LIME AND 
WHITEWASH 





IME as it comes from the kiln is an 

oxide of the element, calcium. The 
molecule contains calcium and oxygen 
but no hydrogen. It is well known that 
when it comes in contact with water 
chemical changes occur. The combining 
of the calcium oxide, called “quicklime,” 
is accompanied by the evolution of heat, 
and so great is the amount that the lime 
becomes very hot. This energetic action 
is called slacking, and the product of the 
reaction is calcium hydroxide, the for- 
mula of which is CaH,O,. This is com- 
monly called “slacked lime,” and it is 
produced from calcium oxide exposed to 
air when it absorbs sufficient water vapor 
(always present in some degree in the 
atmosphere) to furnish the combining 
agent. Just as much heat is evolved in 
one case as in the other, but in the latter 
this heat is usually dissipated so readily 
that there is virtually no discernible rise 
in temperature. 
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CLASSIFICATION ON THE HART PUROGRADER IS REGULATED BY OUTSIDE CONTROLS 


A NEW PURIFYING SYSTEM 


O other machine used in the proc- 
N ess of flour milling as it is known 

today has been “improved” as 
often as the middlings purifier utilizing 
air currents and a reciprocating, or 
oscillating, sieve, yet no other machine 
in general use follows the design and 
construction of the first practical device 
of the type more closely. Innumerable 
attempts to rectify the faults inherent 
in the combination of principles involved 
have been made by introducing elabora- 
tion after elaboration, but American 
milling engineers generally have aban- 
doned elaboration in favor of simplifi- 
cation, and in many large American mills 
the sieve purifiers now in use are less 


complex than those introduced two thirds 
of a century ago. 

There have been mechanical improve- 
ments, of More efficient fans 
and dust collectors (essentially a part of 
sieve purifiers) have come into use, and 
better bearings and more effective driv- 
ing mechanisms 
There have also been refinements in 
the arrangement of slides, or valves, by 
the use of which the miller is able to 
route the throughs of different sections 
of the sieve to either of two conveyors 
discharging into different outlets. 

Only in the machines of older construc- 
tion will conveyors with wooden flights 
set into holes following spiral paths on 


course, 


have been developed. 


the faces of large wooden shafts be 
found. Metal shafting and flights of 
special design made their appearance 
several years ago, and in some instances 
screw conveyors been dispensed 
with entirely, displaced by a 
series of movable plates angled to receive 


have 
being 


certain of the various aggregations of 
separates and lead each to an outlet 
arranged to receive it. 

With all this, the operating principle 
of the sieve purifier has remained the 
same through these many years. From 
a chamber above a sieve arranged to 
oscillate lengthwise and receive stock 
at one end set slightly above the other, 
air is exhausted to the eye of a fan. 


Into a chamber below the sieve, and cut 
off from the upper chamber more or less 
effectively by the loaded sieve moving 
beneath flexible strips attached to the 
walls of the upper chamber, portions 
of the stock fall through the meshes of 
the cloth and against upward-moving air 
currents seeking their way to the ex- 
hausting fan. For effective operation, 
it is essential that the stock be spread 
evenly over the sieve—something that 
is achieved only when the mechanical con- 
dition of the machine is kept at the high- 
est point of perfection. 

It has long been known that variations 
in the existing pressure of the air sur- 


(Continued on page 24a.) 
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How to Cateh Fish and Influence Middlings 
* 


= HAT,” we asked not unrea- 

W sonably, “is a Norwegian poli- 

tician doing at an A.O.M. 
convention?” 

The time was several years ago. We 
hadn’t attended an A.O.M. convention 
before: and we hadn’t had the pleasure 
of meeting Bill Smith. 

For Mr. Smith, whose initials, which 
he seldom uses, are W. N., and who is, 
among other things, vice president and 
general superintendent of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, is an inter- 
esting and versatile man. Back of Mr. 
Smith’s excellent Norse dialogue, we were 
told, would be found a faint Irish accent. 
The “aye ban” style of speech only came 
into use by request from an appreciative 
A.O.M. audience, who enjoyed seeing 
Mr. Smith put on his act. 

That was our first contact with the 
We've had 


the pleasure of being with him, and have 


gentleman from Montana. 


heard a great deal about him, since. And 


just recently he’s come into the lime- 
light through his invention of a new type 
of purifier, now being marketed by the 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, under his 
patents. 

Probably the milling industry would 
never have known Mr. Smith if it weren’t 
for the fact that he likes—and has al- 
ways liked—to fish. In his early teens 
(he was born in 1867) he lived in Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. The Red River Roller 
Mill there was run by the waters of the 
Ottertail River, and the fish, who knew 
good food when they nibbled it, had a 
habit of frequenting the vicinity. There 
was also another reason for young Bill’s 
keeping in close touch with the mill. An 
accommodating Norse mill hand kept his 
sturgeon spears sharpened. 

Fortunately for the fish that might 
have been caught, Bill’s parents decided 
it was time for him to go to work. 
Their hint, we’re told, was gentle—but 
there was no mistaking its earnestness. 
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So Bill got a job as sweeper in the Fer- 
gus Falls Mill. He thought it would 
keep him in touch with the under-water 
game. 

Soon, however, he found himself more 
interested in the mill itself than in the 
mill stream—within limits, of course. 
He kept in close touch with the finny 
tribes—and does so still. 

From the Red River mill he went to 
the Cable plant at Fergus Falls, and 
from there to the 600-bbl Page mill on 
the Ottertail River just above his pre- 
vious location. By the time he was 21, 
he was head miller at that plant. With 
this passage of years, his Isaac Walton 
instincts had definitely taken a_ back 
seat to a study of flour manufacture. 

His first contact with invention came 
early. The superintendent at the Page 
mill developed a gravity separator which 
was later manufactured by James Pye, 
of Minneapolis. One of the to-be-ex- 
pected defects which appeared during 
experimental work was the failure of 
the machine to keep the scalping sieves 
clean. 

Subsequent developments might, to a 
psychologist, point to something salient 
in Bill Smith’s makeup. His responsibil- 
ity was to clean the recalcitrant screens 
at what were probably too frequent in- 
tervals. Therefore he arranged a beater 
driven by a handy hexagon reel. Each 
revolution of the reel gave the screens 
six beatings. The cleaning problem was 
solved. 

Mr. Smith was told that he might 
amount to something when he grew up. 

Just where, in the course of his wander- 
ings, Bill Smith picked up the Norse 
accent is not known. Perhaps the man 
who so obligingly sharpened his sturgeon 
spears was responsible. But in addition 
to learning how to make friends and 
influence people to laugh, he also picked 
up a great deal of milling knowledge. 
From the Page mill he went to a plant 
in Fargo, N. D. Later he was in Du- 
luth, Minn. Finally he became asso- 
ciated with W. C. Leistikow at Grafton, 
N. D. When the mill there was sold to 








the Grafton Roller Mill Co., he became 
vice president and superintendent. Short- 
ly after that the concern built a mill 
at Harlowton, Mont. (the Milwaukee 
railroad had just completed its Puget 


W. N. Smith 


Sound extension) and Mr. Smith took 
up permanent residence in that state. 

A year later, he joined C. R. McClave 
(who, incidentally, furnished these bio- 
graphical facts) in founding the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., which took over 
the Harlowton mill and later expanded 
into the large concern it is today. 

During these years he had been con- 
stantly engaged in milling. Either be- 
cause he wanted more time to go fish- 
ing—or because he was just naturally 
curious—he spent a great many hours 
experimenting on various things that 
would either produce better flour or do 
a job more efficiently. In the earlier 
days problems kept popping up about 
subjects of which Mr. Smith had little 
or no knowledge. One time, for exam- 
ple, a large baking company asked for 
a flour that carried only 750 grams of 
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gluten to 4 oz of flour. Mr. Smith had 
never heard of testing flour to determine 
its quality in terms of grams of gluten. 
But an encyclopedia supplied the infor- 
mation for procedure, with the result 
that the flour they were milling was shown 
to have 950 grams to 4 oz. By experi- 
mentation, the desired gluten content was 
reached. 

Mr. Smith has been fortunate that, in 
addition to being a keenly interested op- 
erative miller, he has been an official of 
the concern for which he works. Experi- 
mental efforts were made easier this way. 
When he recently decided he had thought 
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of a way to purify and grade middlings 
by principles different from those used 
in an ordinary sieve purifier, he had full 
opportunity to construct the machines 
necessary to prove the. merit—or lack 
of merit—in the scheme. 

Today, with a well-known machinery 
firm successfully adapting to commer- 
cial production his invention, Bill Smith 
has proved that he not only can catch 
fish, make friends and probably be elect- 
ed to high office in a completely Scandi- 
navian community—he can make flour 
and influence middlings as well! 

—Ricuarp E. MIiier. 








POSTSCRIPT ON PRIORITIES 


By Rad Nelson 








HERE’LL be no nickel in the 5c 
pieces being coined now because 


Uncle Sam says this metal can be 
diverted to defense production of vital 
war tools. 

But this precaution will not secure 
the nickel alloys necessary to the manu- 
facture of light wire cloth for flour mill 
bolting. The latest facts are that the 
general priority of A-10, P-100, granted 
the industry as a whole by the old OPM 
and reiterated by the War Production 
Board, is far from sufficient to secure 
wire cloth with nickel content. Manu- 
facturers need a preference rating of 
A-l-e on orders for light wire bolting 
cloth in order to replace their dwindling 
inventories within a reasonable length 
of time. 

Whether this is a temporary condi- 
tion or not can only be predicted with un- 
certainty. A factor worth considering 
is the possibility of applying priority to 
materials for maintenance, repair or op- 
erating supplies because of orders re- 
ceived from the government for army and 
navy contracts. The A-l-c rating is 
near the top of the list and falls in the 
category with vital equipment going di- 
rectly into the hands of the fighting 
forces, such as planes, guns, and arms 
replacements. 

As matters stand now, the stocks of 
tinned steel wire cloth and light alloy 
bolting cloth carried by dealers will be 
depleted rapidly under even normal con- 
sumption, and without regular replace- 
ments from manufacturers, the dealers 
as well as the mills will face a serious 
need for bolting material. 

Stocks of silk bolting cloth remain 


mysteriously plentiful, with normal con- 
sumption being replaced, with only slight 
delay, from recent importations. With 
a fair stock maintained by dealers as 
well as the reserve built up by mills 
during the past two years, silk bolting 
cloth now at hand can see us through 
the war if an optimistic attitude is 
taken on the time when hostilities will 
cease. 

So when you’re not worried about the 
disappearing stock of wire cloth con- 
taining tin and nickel, precious metals 
indeed today, you can wonder what they’ll 
name the new nickel-less nickel. “Sico” 
and “Cosi” are suggestions which have 
been made for the twentieth part of a 
dollar you might find in your pocket in 
the future, containing a mixture of cop- 
per, silver and other alloys. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Although the miller’s main object is 
the manufacture of flour suitable for a 
number of purposes, he produces at the 
same time by-products which are used 
for animal and poultry feeding. Essen- 
tially these are bran and the products 
intermediate between bran and flour... 
The prices of bran and wheatfeed vary 
according to the demand, and, therefore, 
the amount of bran and wheatfeed pro- 
duced is regulated by the miller. When 
the price of bran is relatively high the 
mill will be operated in such a fashion 
as to produce the maximum amount of 
bran, while, if it is profitable to make 
wheatfeed, some of the small bran will 
be cut up still further and introduced 
into the wheat feed.”—Kent-Jones in 
“Modern Cereal Chemistry.” 
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GYRO-WHIP SIFTE 


PATENTED 





REDUCE CLOTHING COSTS 


Efficient mesh cleaning, coupled with the very nature of its speed and throw, 
enables any one of our standard models to handle large capacities on less than 
one-third the free bolting surface used in conventional level sifters and reels. 
In view of the shortage of raw materials in silk manufacture, and the difficulty 
in importing the silks from abroad, it is of vital importance to the industry that 
every miller do his share in conserving as much cloth as he can. Plan now to 
reduce your silk consumption by installing Niagara High-Speed Sifters to replace 
your old bolters and reels. 


USE LESS POWER 


With the increasing practice of deriving power from the public supply, with 
the elimination of private generating plants, the modern miller, in addition to 
his routine duties, must also pay attention to the power factor in his mill. War 
conditions are due to cut this power allowance. Conscious of this trend, there 
has been an increasing adoption of the short throw, high speed, fractionally 
powered Sifters to supersede old style reels, and obsolete bolting equipment. In 
this connection, Niagara Gyro-Whip Sifters have been outstanding. 


Write today for full Information. DON’T DELAY! 


RICHMOND MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High Speed Sifters, Permaflux Magnets, etc. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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FULTON 


Atlanta St. Louis 


For Seventy Years We Have Furnished the Milling Trade 
with Superior Bags Made from Extra Quality Fabrics. 


: Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


BAG & COTTON 


Dallas 
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Manufacturers Since 


Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kans. 
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“Studies 
in | 
Practical 








H O WwW CAN ONE BOOK 


SERVE SIX DIFFERENT “TYPES” OF 
READERS ?... 


All the men named above have many technical problems in common. 
These problems are treated practically within the 618 pages of “Studies 
in Practical Milling.” . Write for the folder that explains what 
will interest you most in this book. Or use this coupon to order your 
copy NOW. Price: $6.00 postpaid. 


MILLER PUBLISHING CO., I INCLOSE $6.00 for the book, 
118 South Sixth St., “Studies in Practical Milling.” 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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it will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever will! 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
MILLO Gale 


lO HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LINE OF FOOD INSECTICIDES 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, ING, 

















INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 































The ROTOMASTER 
for Rebolting Flour 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SHORT PROGRAM 


FOR WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 





EGARDLESS of the arguments 
Rie have been going on for some 

‘time about the relative merits of 
enriched white flour and dark flours as a 
source of vitamins, there is, as there has 
been for many years, a demand for flours 
of the “graham” type simply because 
many people like, for variety, to eat muf- 
fins or rolls or bread containing some 
bran and germ. It is generally conceded 
that either bran or germ lessens the keep- 
ing properties of the flour containing one 
or the other, or both, and there is no doubt 
about the desirability of a freshly-ground 
product. For this reason, the smaller 
mills have the advantage of grinding 
only small quantities daily and market- 
ing it locally or nearby while it is still 
fresh. It should be understood that under 
the standards of identity made manda- 
tory by the federal government it is not 
permissible to market a product made 
by mixing offals (bran, shorts, etc.) with 
white flour, in the proportions existent 
in the wheat berry, under the name of 
“Whole Wheat Flour,” “Graham Flour,” 
or “Entire Wheat Flour,” for it is speci- 
fied that all these must be prepared “by 
so grinding cleaned wheat other than 
durum wheat and red durum wheat” 
that when tested by a method later de- 
seribed in the specifications the particle 
sizes of the product will meet the re- 
quirements set forth. Unquestionably, it 
was the intent that cleaned bread wheat 
should be specially ground in making a 
product to be sold under any of the 
three names mentioned above. 

The accompanying sketch shows how 
one miller arranged a_ small self-con- 
tained mill consisting of four pairs of 
rolls, one shaker scalper and four cen- 
trifugal reels for making whole wheat 
flour. Only three of the reels were used, 
for it is not desirable to separate the 
chop of the 4th pair of rolls. Running 
the chop of the 2nd pair of rolls to a 
reel clothed with 10XX is admittedly a 
bad feature, as it contains nearly all the 
bran, but the fault is inherent in the 
machine and occurs even when it is used 
as originally intended—for the milling of 
white flour. The process as outlined is 
continuous, and no batch mixer is re- 
quired. It can be started quickly and 
run only as long as is necessary to make 
the amount of product required for ready 
sale. The mill can be easily fumigated to 
prevent insect infestation.—T. T. 





THE GRIN-MIX 





TANDEM 
Ruth rode on my cycle car, 
Directly back of me. 
I hit a bump at sixty-five, 
And rode on ruthlessly. 
Rays of Sunshine. 
¥ ¥ 
LESS WORK 
When a Scottish barber was engaging 
a new assistant he pointed out: 
“I pay lower wages in the summer be- 
cause the work’s lighter. 
“But surely people get their hair cut 
quite as often, if not oftener, in the 


summer than the winter?” protested the 
applicant for the job. 

“Ay,” agreed the barber, “but you 
dinna ha’e to help them on wi’ their 
overcoats.” —A nswers. 

¥ ¥ 
ONLY DIFFERENT 

He.—In many states a hunting license 
entitles you to one deer and no more. 

She.—Hmm, just like a marriage li- 
cense. 

He.—No, the hunting license means 
what it says. 

¥ ¥ 
THERE'S ALWAYS ANOTHER 

Since they’ve been blasting for new 
subways in the vicinity of the absent- 
minded professor’s house he’s dated all 
his letters July 4. 

¥ ¥ 
LOGIC 

Teacher.—When was Rome built? 

Boy.—At night. 

Teacher.—Who told you that? 

Boy.—You did. You said Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. 

vo ¥ 
FRANK 

“I’m sorry, old man, but I make it a 
rule never to lend money. | It ruins 
friendship.” 

“Why let that worry you? We never 
were what you might call wonderfully 
good friends, were we?”—Tit-Bits. 





Whole Wheat Flow 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 






Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company > KANSAS 


Purifying 























(Continued from page 19a.) 
rounding sieve purifiers cause variations 
in performance, and millers have often 
complained that the large volumes of air 
used lowered the moisture content of the 
middlings and made reduction and sep- 
aration more difficult. It has been argued 
that because of variations in atmospheric 
humidity the operation of the whole 
reduction and sifting system is frequent- 
ly upset, making uniformity of products 
almost impossible. It has further been 
shown that even under favorable condi- 
tions the chambers above and below the 
sieve, together with the large and usual- 
ly long air trunks required for the dis- 
posal of the moving air from which 
some valuable materials have to be re- 
covered, offered refuge for insects. Yet 
the sieve purifier, with all its faults, has 
held its place for many years because 
means for avoiding its faults without 
losing its virtues were wanting. 

It has been said that a too-high respect 
for precedent often retards progress, 
and the miller of today has witnessed 
more than one instance in which equip- 
ment designed on entirely new lines, al- 
most in direct opposition to time-hon- 
ored construction, has proved its worth 
in the face of strong prejudice. So when 
a rumor began to be heard that a new 
system of purifying and grading mid- 
dlings was in a state of development, 
considerable interest was aroused. It 
was reported, somewhat vaguely, that 
a well-known veteran operative miller, 
W. N. Smith, vice president and milling 
superintendent of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., had been 
working on a “new idea” and that a 
number of prominent concerns serving 
the milling industry were investigating 
the feasibility of his idea. 

Vagueness disappeared when the Hart- 
Carter Co., of Minneapolis, announced at 
the 1941 convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers that it had the 
exclusive license in respect to the Smith 
invention, and that its engineers had 
designed the Hart Purograder, which 
would be offered to the milling industry. 
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This month the Hart Purograder is being 
formally announced. 

The Hart-Carter Co. has acquired the 
rights under the Smith patents, which are 
considered basic, and the Purograder is 
the result of redesign and further de- 
velopment of Mr. Smith’s invention. In 
no way does the Purograder resemble 
the sieve purifier, either in principle or 
in appearance. It does not employ 
strong air currents; there are no con- 
veyors, no sieves, and therefore, no sieve- 
cleaning equipment. A relatively small 
volume of air is moved, and there is 
consequently little evaporation of mois- 
ture from the stocks. Large fans, dust 
collectors and air ducts are unnecessary 
to the operation of the machine, and 
there should be, of course, a considerable 
saving in power over that. required for 
sieve purifiers, since but little is used in 
moving the revolving members—the only 
moving parts. 

The speed of the Purograder may be 
varied by the movement of a small lever, 
and the operator may make selections 
with great accuracy by means of an in- 
genious arrangement operated by selec- 
tor control knobs. Both the speed of 
the machine and the position of the se- 
lectors have a bearing on the nature of 
the middlings delivered to the outlets. 
There are three of these outlets for mid- 
dlings of different grades and one outlet 
for the material rejected and routed to 
feed. There appears to be no crack, 
no crevice or ledge to give refuge to an 
insect population, and the machine is 
“streamlined” and presents a handsonie 
appearance. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“The history of cereal chemistry is 
largely the history of attempts to ev- 
plain strength, i.e., why some flours are 
preferred to others for breadmaking.”-—- 
Kent-Jones in “Modern Cereal Chemis- 
try.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“In any mill the qualities of the prod- 
ucts must be swited to the trade require- 
ments, and the best flour percentage pos- 
sible obtained consistent with this. The 
aim of commercial milling might be ex- 
pressed as being the conversion of wheat 
into products of optimum selling value.” 
—Scott, in “Flour Milling Processes.” 








PAUL UHLMANN, President 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KAT 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


OPERATING 


and WABASH 
LEVATORS 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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Infestation 











(Continued from page 7a.) 
products and complete mill control. A 
standard practice when using methyl 
bromide for mill fumigation is not to 
clean out accumulations of stock in con- 
veyors and other machines. The gas 
penetrates and, evidently, stays in this 
stock sufficiently long to give a thor- 
ough kill. 

The makers of methyl bromide do not 
recommend it for use in fumigation of 
a loosely constructed building. Its rapid 
powers of expansion make it escape too 
easily to maintain a proper concentra- 
tion. 

An interesting development in the use 
of methyl bromide is the system of “tar- 
paulin fumigation.” This might be de- 
scribed as a portable fumigation vault, 
since the tarpaulin serves to cover piled 
bags and hold around them a concentra- 
tion sufficient to penetrate and kill. The 
tarpaulin is spread over the bags and 
sealed at the bottom by stacks of filled 
bags spaced around its perimeter. Made 
of a special compound, it is impervious 
to the gas, which is applied from a cylin- 
der, under its own pressure, through a 
tube. The system is of particular value 
for the treatment of isolated products— 
perhaps flour to be fed in, feed, ete. 
Methyl bromide has also been proved 
valuable as a grain fumigant in tight 
bins. As with the other gases, its ap- 
plication for various uses is specialized. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas has been known 
and used by millers for years. It is 
generated in many forms—by liquid, 
from granules, discs and special gene- 
rators. The availability of the various 
forms makes it a highly adaptable gas 
for use in all types of control—from 
the grain storage bin to the mill proper. 
Regardless of how it is generated, it is 
a colorless gas boiling at about 79° F. 
It is extremely toxic. 

In grain bins HCN is usually gen- 
erated from granules of calcium cyanide, 
which is fed into the grain stream. Con- 
tact with air moisture releases the gas. 
In mills, it is used not only in piping 
systems, but by special applicators that 
allow the fumigant to be applied directly 
to the interior of various machines. For 
space fumigation when the piping sys- 
tem is not used, very thin discs or gran- 
ules are usually spread on the floor or 
the gas may be produced hot from spe- 
cial generators. 

The ethylene dichloride, carbon tetra- 
chloride mixtures which, as was men- 
tioned, are sold commercially under sev- 
eral different names (the gases vary 
because of other components of the 
mixture) are widely used for grain fumi- 
gation, for “local” fumigation of ma- 
chines, in vaults and in general fumi- 
gating work. Most of these mixtures 


are not as harmful to man as the other 
fumigants mentioned. 


They are there- 
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fore often employed by “nonprofession- 
als.” 

Because of their low toxicity, such 
mixtures have found wide use in grain 
fumigations, particularly where it is 
difficult to control the gas. In some 
places they are probably more suitable 
than the gases more deadly to humans; 
in others, it is perhaps more economical 
to use the highly lethal products. The 
choice is up to the miller. 

Chloropicrin is the remaining com- 
mon and popular fumigant finding wide 
use in the grain trade. It is perhaps 
better known as “tear gas,” because 
that’s what it is. The boiling point of 
chloropicrin is considerably higher than 
those of the other products mentioned— 
233.6° F. It evaporates slowly on ex- 
posure to air. Liquid chloropicrin is 
easily applied—for example, grain going 
to a bin may be treated by a drip from 
a can located above the spout. A 
“sprinkler bottle” is used to introduce 
it into various machines in either local 
or entire mill fumigation, and it is also 
widely used in machinery piping sys- 
tems. Highly toxic, chloropicrin is pain- 
ful to the eyes and throat. In other 
words, no one will unknowingly expose 
himself to even a small concentration 
of it. 

And there, in a very brief form, are the 
four products with which, under various 
trade names, the miller will come in con- 
tact. They’re all good—and each has 
some advantage over the other. The 
miller who uses one or more of them, 
takes advantage of the spray method 
for week-by-week control, keeps his 
plant clean and crosses his fingers about 
the health and durability of the insects 
which are reported authoritatively to be 
backing to the limit the program of 
storing wheat in “tin” bins on farms— 
the miller who does all that will come 
as close as any other to having an 
insect-free mill. That’s coming pretty 
close. So close, in fact, that an _ in- 
spector who comes around to investigate 
the possibility that infestation in a ship- 
ment of condemned flour may have orig- 
inated in the mill will shake his head 
and look elsewhere. 

¥ Y 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


“Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain 
Products."” Burgess Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

“Safer Fumigation Manual,”’ “Simpler Pest 
Control,” “Rodent Control,’’ ‘Seed Treat- 
ment,”’ “Stop This Robber,” “Contact 
Sprays.”’ Innis, Speiden & Co., 117 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 

“Mill and Warehouse Fumigation,” “Grain 
Fumigation,” “Industrial Fumigation,’’ ‘How 
Can Flour Mills Best Meet Sanitary Re- 
quirements?" American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

“Methyl Bromide,” “Chloropicrin for Gen- 
eral Insect Control and Spot Fumigation,” 
“Seed Fumigation,” ‘“‘Tarpaulin Fumigation.” 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

“Liquid Insecticide Gas.’"’ Midland Chem- 
ical Laboratories, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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“Apparently ... the washing of ‘dirty 
wheat’ is not a controversial matter. The 
question is whether the grain to be used 
is dirty enough to justify washing, and 
that would seem to be a matter to be 
decided by each individual miller.” 
“Studies in Practical Milling.” 
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Anyway you look 
at it “AKRON” 
is good belting. 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


Made in Grades Especially Adapted to Milling Machinery 
ROLLS e BOLTERS 
PURIFIERS e SCOURERS 
DEGERMINATORS 


(for Corn Mills) 


FANS e ETC. 





Used by Millers for Over a Half-Century 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 


AKRON, OHIO 


Memphis, T 


, 406 8. S i St. 





Greenville, S. C., 15 Augusta St., 
Chicago, lll., GUY H. CASTLE, 619 W. 120th St. 





CENTRAL BAG & BurraP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Purchased Power... 


is ECONOMICAL 
DEPENDABLE 


and SAFE! 
® 


NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPARY 














% Pneumatic Conveying 


4% Flour Blending Tanks 


2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 






% Exhaust Fans 


THE DAY COMPANY 





% Bag Cleaning Units 
* Dual-Clone Dust Collectors 


In Canada 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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BEWARE 


HIDDEN DANGER! 


OSITIVE security against the “hidden” hazard 


of overheating is assured at all times by the 





Zeleny Thermometer System — a precision-made 
instrument that reveals at a glance the exact tem- 
perature of your grain bins. Today, write for com- 
plete grain and money saving facts. 





ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


9 SO. CLINTON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 

















NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 

















@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO.. 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Looking Back 











(Continued from page 17a.) 

“Mr. Cartwright came down to the 
mill after supper and told me about the 
fight he’d had with Kramer. He offered 
me Frank’s job. After I’d talked with 
Frank the next day, I decided to take 
it, for there wasn’t the least little bit 
of a chance that he and Cartwright 
would patch things up. 

“Things went along without much hap- 
pening for several months. The milling 
equipment was getting worse and worse 
all the time, and after we had declared 
war, and there began to be considerable 
worrying about how the U. S. was going 
to be able to make enough flour to keep 
our soldiers and the soldiers of our 
allies well fed and at the same time keep 
the noncombatant population of America 
and the other countries fighting on our 
side from starving, I began to do a 
little scheming. 

“T talked John Cartwright into making 
a start toward remodeling the old mill 
and increasing its capacity. He said 
that the U. S. officials wouldn’t even 
listen to any proposal that would mean 
a shutdown; but when I explained to 
one of the big shots that it was either 
shut down a short time and come back 
with about a 70% increase in capacity 
or let the plant fall down and lose the 
capacity we had for all time, the idea 
got going. We got some milling engi- 
neers busy with plans, and after they 
had things lined up somewhat we put a 
big gang of millwrights to work, so that 
when we finally shut down to install the 


new sifters and several new rolls and 
other machines, everything would be 
ready. 


“We could do this because we were 
sticking another story on the building 
and putting in ‘high’ sifters instead of 
low ones. The millwrights built landing 
boards over the places where the new 
sifters would set, and they also built 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CoO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








A COMPLETE LINE OF 
GRAIN CLEANING 
MACHINERY 
SUPERIOR 
SEPARATOR CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 
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landing boards with holes at the exact 
places where the elevators would dis- 
charge after they had been lengthened. 
And they built the spouts that were to 
go in between. We did do a might; 
fast job. Incidentally, just the day be- 
fore we had planned to shut down, one 
of the old sifters flew entirely to pieces.” 

I was getting more and more inter- 
ested right along, and when Mr. Gar- 
rulity got up and said he’d have to have 
a drink, and didn’t I need one, too, | 
was afraid that I wouldn’t get him going 
again that day. But after glancing at 
his watch, he returned to his seat. And 
I to mine. 

“I’ve run a little ahead of myself,” he 
said presently. “As a matter of fact, 
after I managed to wish that good-sized 
job of remodeling in practically no time 
at all on to myself, but before the thing 
had really got under way, John Cart- 
wright wished something else on to me. 
It was really a big juicy lemon, but I 
didn’t know it, or didn’t have sense 
enough to realize it, at the time. Not 
that it would have made any difference. 
I reckon I would have tackled the thing 
and gone through with it as best I could 
even if I’d known as much about it as 
I did a year later.” 

The telephone rang, and when Mr. 
Garrulity told someone at the other end 
that he’d be over “pretty soon,” I knew 
that the interview was about over for 
the day. But it wasn’t—quite. 

“It was like this,” he told me, taking 
up where he had left off. “Cartwright 
learned that some miller he knew was 
changing the machinery in a 400-bbl mill 
the company owned with a view to pro- 
ducing flour from barley. He was all 
excited about it, and one day he called 
me and asked if I could be ready to 
take a trip with him, starting that night. 
I said I supposed I could, but what the 
dickens was it all about, anyway? He 
said that we’d leave on the eight o’clock 
Interurban that evening for Clay City, 
and he’d tell me all about it on the way 
down. We were to get up in time to 
catch a five o’clock train the next morn- 
ing. I looked out through the frost on 
my window and saw that a fine snow 
was driving along from the northwest 
on a high wind. I knew it was cold, 
but I didn’t know how cold. But by 
eight o’clock that evening the thermom- 
eter had dropped below zero.” 

He looked at his watch again and then 
got up. “It’s about time to take a look 
at Crockett’s bread,” he said. “Want 
a loaf today? It’s too pretty outdoors 
to talk about blizzards, anyway, but I 
won’t forget where I left off.” 


(To be continued.) 





By our exclusive and proven methods, used bolting cloth 
can be cleaned without the slightest injury. Pastings and accre- 
tions which restrict the area of meshes and cut down bolting ca- 


pacity are removed. The threads are then treated in such a 








Send us a piece of used bolting cloth at our expense. 


Save That Silk! 


Let us show you what we can do with it. 


way that they are greatly strengthened and protected. A great 
deal of the silk cloth discarded by mills still has years of life in it. 
It cost money, and you may not 
be able to replace it at any price. 


Don’t throw such cloth away. 


We can’t make new cloth from old, but we can make old cloth bolt like new! 


“SCREN-KLEN,” Inc. 


1305 Glenwood Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Learn how the FORSTER 
WASHER and CONDITION- 
ER reduces “invisible loss” due 
to evaporation to an absolute 


> 
* LN 


The FORSTER 
WASHER and CONDITIONER 
DOES BOTH! 


minimum. With hot weather 
coming on, this is an extremely 
important consideration. 

What is the chief cause of “in- 
visible loss”? Two factors are 
involved, and both are controlled 
by the FORSTER WASHER 
and CONDITIONER. One is 


“moisture placement.” With 


the FORSTER it is possible to 
control the distribution of mois- 
ture in the wheat berry, enabling 
the miller to obtain the content 
in the bran and in the endosperm 
that is bést suited to the wheat 
and the weather. 

The period of time necessary 
for this placement is_ short; 
it is quickly determined by the 
miller and our engineers after 
the system is put in operation. 
Long tempering actually “soaks” 
the starch cells of the endosperm, 


while, with the FORSTER 
SYSTEM in use, even wheat 
with a relatively high moisture 
is not “tough.” The berries are 
broken with a minimum of pow- 
er, and the middlings are easier 
to reduce and sift, because they 
are not soft and sticky. The 
bran goes to the packers cool and 
with moisture conducive to good 
“keeping qualities.” . . . In 
short, the FORSTER SYSTEM 
permits milling with less power 
and therefore with less gene- 
rated heat, and the lower mill- 
ing temperatures result in less 
evaporation. 


Write today for folder 
and full details. 


or” 
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Don’t Let Bad Company 
SPOIL YOUR WHEAT! 


REMOVE COCKLE and OATS 


The Sue HART-CARTER Way! 


@ There’s no profit in having good wheat ruined by the pres- 


ence of cockle or oats. Ahead of the first break rolls, that’s 
the place to eliminate the oat and cockle menace before 
these “fifth columnists” of the mill stream have a chance 
to undermine the purity and baking quality of your flour. 


@ And the way to eliminate such unwanted foreign materials 
as these from your wheat is to take them out surely and 
positively on the basis of length separation with one of 
Hart-Carter’s efficient separators. Pictured on the right 
are three different types of machines, each especially 
designed to meet the needs of millers. Take your choice 
of Discs alone, Cylinders alone or Discs and Cylinders 
combined. With one of these units you can not only rid 
wheat of cockle and oats, but you can also separate spring 
wheat from durum, eliminate barley, and remove difficult 
small seeds of all kinds. Wartime production calls for new 
thoroughness and efficiency. Install a Hart-Carter grain 
cleaner. Write for latest catalog folders and prices now. 


HART-CARTER 
COMPANY 


680 19th Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


April 8, 1942 
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OPPORTUNITY 

aegpe recently returned from calling on some 

of his customers in Texas tells us an interesting 
story of a jobber in that state who, voluntarily and 
quite off his own bat, said that he had not been pay- 
ing much attention to flour but meant to push its 
sale more actively because he figured the reduction 
in his sugar volume, together with signs of increased 
family consumption of flour, strongly counseled his 
doing so. A day or two later another jobber declared 
the same intention based on the same interpretation 
of the situation. Our informant did not know if they 
were aware of the equal energy value of the two 
commodities, or of the superior energy and vitality 
value of flour. They merely had figured it out that way. 

We recently commented in this column on _ the 
opportunity for millers and bakers to make the most, 
in their advertising and radio broadcasts, of this close 
relationship in nutritional values between sugar and 
flour, the one on the verge of definite rationing and 
the other now, and virtually certain to continue to be, 
free as air—even, if millers continue to give their shirts 
as a premium with every sack, almost equally free in 
the matter of the price at which it is sold. 

Certainly, in any other line of industry, if a com- 
petitor’s supply of a commodity were to be shifted 
over into second by the strong hand of government, 
the merchant having a perfect substitute to offer 
would be up and at ’em with everything he had in his 
kit. It is true that milling and baking have no long 
profits permitting any sort of nation-wide campaign of 
public education and sales promotion as a _ joint 
enterprise. Yet there is no reason why every indi- 
vidual miller and baker in the country should not 
take a hand in telling the housewife that, as sugar 
hecomes scarcer, her flock will go right along by 
simply eating a couple more slices of bread a day— 
energy and vitality all right there in the wrapper or, 
in the biscuit belt, hot out of the oven. 

If these local Texas jobbers can discover this 
simple truth for themselves, surely these great indus- 
tries would find it worth while to broadcast it to all 
people. 
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“WAR BREAD” 

O an observer on this side of the international 

boundary it seems a great pity that our next door 
neighbor on the north should have selected this time 
above all others to begin playing tricks with the 
people’s bread. Surely when Canada, along with our- 
selves and many other nations, is so deeply involved 
in the hard difficulties of war for existence, with 
inevitable disturbance of all of the normal currents 
of life, is the time of all times when the one so 
easily held anchorage of war morale—plenty of good 
bread of the kind people prefer—should be clung to 
at every reasonable cost. 

Indeed, it is difficult to discern what those in 
authority in Canada hope just now to accomplish by 
this needless upsetting of long established tradition, 
taste and habit. The discussions of bread reform 
within the government were, so far as we were able 
to observe, hardly more than rather pointless de- 
bates; and outside of the government, particularly 
within the bread industries themselves, there was 
little open expression of pronounced opinion. This 
very likely was due, as expressed by Mr. Bailey, our 
own informed representative in Canada, to a feeling 
that if darker bread will help to win the war then 
darker bread should be accepted without demur and 
made the best of. Thus was evolved the scheme of 
“government approved” flour, containing a part of 
the more fibrous portion of the wheat berry, appar- 
ently as the result of skillful promotion by nutri- 
tional reformers and adopted more or less by default 
of outspoken opposition. 

So we have the picture of a great nation, not 
only blessed above all others by possession of the 
world’s greatest wheatfield and producing what prob- 
ably is the highest quality of bread wheat in the 
world, and with a present and prospective overpro- 
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duction and underconsumption that constitute a grave 
economic and social problem, proceeding willfully to 
cut down its own consumption of wheat for human 
food and decreasing—even if only by a little—the 
supply of much needed animal feeds. And to what 
end? 

It is true that the action follows the course of 
Britain in adoption of long extraction flour and also 
follows by about a year our own bread reform imple- 
mented by the enrichment program. It well may be 
that Britain’s action in following the traditional 
pattern of increasing the rate of flour extraction in 
periods of wheat scarcity was justified. It was offi- 
cially stated to be the result of vital need to conserve 
shipping. Yet any fairly practical mind, even one 
far removed from the heart of the difficulty, probably 
could have devised a more effective solution by lim- 
iting the long extraction requirement to home-grown 
wheat and thereafter fortified the dark product with 
fine high-grade Canadian white flour to the maximum 
amount available. A further advantage would have 
been saving of the shipping space on the animal-feed 
content of long extraction flour. 

Failure to adopt this simple device and thereby 
make “war bread” compulsory may be hailed as a 
victory by the bread reform faddists of Britain, but 
it surely was not the most economical course, even 
taking no account of the public dislike for the darker 
and coarser loaf and the possible effect upon morale. 

It properly may be said that we in this country, 
blessed almost equally with Canada in availability of 
virtually inexhaustible supplies of fine bread wheat, 
were pioneers in choosing the war emergency as a 
time for inaugurating a widespread bread reform. 
But it also is to be said for the movement here that 
it was not in the beginning a backward step toward 
dark bread but merely a strongly, scientifically sup- 
ported plan to make white bread even better by 
raising its dietary level through introduction of desir- 
able vitamins and mineral elements. The dark bread 
propaganda, long if somewhat fitfully slumbering in 
the purlieus of books and nutritional theory, suddenly 
awakened to what it mistook for golden opportunity 
and joyously thumbed itself a ride on the enrichment 
calliope. The result of this was, as everyone now 
knows, substantially to slow down progress of the 
enrichment program, which already had a’ sufficiently 
difficult task in hand without undertaking to carry 
the added weight of dietary theories which consum- 
ers long had refused to accept. 

As to the matter of timing: While these comments 
from the beginning wholeheartedly favored the enrich- 
ment program—save for certain reservations as to 
government procedure in promoting the great cause— 
our own strong preference would have been to under- 
take the reform in time of peace and on its own 
merits rather than to attach it as a rider to the 
“national defense” program and summon all good 
patriots to eat and be filled so that they could there- 
after repel the enemy with increased vigor and enthu- 
siasm. That “war” appeal, together with the pro- 
motion of enrichment so largely as a less worthy sub- 
stitute for the high, holy and sacrosanct darker prod- 
uct of nature’s beneficence has, in our judgment, been 
an unmerited drag on the whole effort. 

Quite clearly the relative merits of white and 
whole grain flour and bread still are so much matters 
of opinion that they are actively debated by compe- 
tent nutritional and medical authorities. We now 









know, although still in the twilight of scientific 
experimentation, that certain desirable vitamin and 
mineral elements are discarded with the outer coating 
of the wheat berry. Science is not so clear as to 
their assimilability when left in; and that their 
replacement with synthetics still is in the experi- 
mental stage is evidenced by continuing discussion of 
changes in the formulas. 

We also know that the roughage discarded in the 
milling of white flour has certain merits in the in- 
testinal apparatus, chiefly, however, in its action as 
an irritant. We also know that this irritant action 
so easily may run amok that the regular eating of 
coarse bread by children and the aged is likely to 
result in serious intestinal disturbances and that its 
exclusive eating even by normally healthy adults 
should be undertaken with discretion, if not actually 
with medical counsel. 

Yet, so great is the present upheaval among all 
of the affairs of mankind and so many the ideas 
which distraught people are willing to take a shot 
at, that we find great nations infinitely blessed with 
overflowing bins of wheat willfully trying to put 
people on a “war bread” diet. Unnumbered millions 
in Europe now are existing, to the extent that they 
can get it, on black fodder euphemistically called 
bread, and many of them would exchange their most 
cherished possession for a single wholesome white loaf. 
But we on this continent, blessed beyond dreaming 
with a plenitude of these same loaves, are decreeing 
them as not good enough and appealing to our 
own people to turn back to dark bread and so help 
to win the war. 

We freely, even proudly, admit a bias in these 
things. ‘Lo us a wheaten loaf, clean, white and pure, 
tasting of the grain, represents the uttermost in 
wholesome foou, To the extent that research finds 
it lacking in completeness of nutritional merit, it is 
fair and altogether desirable that science, as_ it 
becomes reasonably sure of its ground, should supply 
these lacks. But, as we see it, there is no reason 
why this process should be needlessly carried on to 
willfully lowering the color, quality and palatability 
of the loaf. Rather should good, white bread be 
eaten in lands where a generous Providence has sup- 
plied it in plenty as the Bread of Thanksgiving, 
eaten with a prayer that its blessings soon may be 
restored to the millions of hungry everywhere in the 
world. 
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CONVENTION BEGGARS 
E recently have received an extra heavy run 
of letters enclosing begging communications from 
associations for donations to help pay convention ex- 
penses. Unhappily, too many of these come from over- 
enthusiastic committees of organizations of bakers. 

There was a time, back yonder, when we kept a 
little fire steadily burning under these panhandling 
boys with such effect that several of them retired 
their tin cups from service. The trouble was that 
the victims of the high-powered solicitation refused 
to stand hitched. Field salesmen always were ready 
to front with their bosses for donations because a 
customer was chairman of the finance committee or 
something. As a result we found ourselves out in 
front waving an ethical flag and perhaps offending 
somebody now and then, while the lads whose cash 
boxes and tempers we were trying to defend con- 
tinued to slip the convention committees the little ten 
to twenty-five dollar tips. Some of the panhandlers 
—we have a characteristic letter before us—even 
began to get tough about it and imply that birds 
who did not kick in would get what’s what. 

So we have no intention to resume campaigning. 
We do insist that the practice is unworthy of baking 
or any other self-respecting industry, that the people 
who do the begging are lacking in self-respect and, 
finally, that the victims who permit themselves to be 
shaken down are in great need of some B, or per- 
haps an occasional shot of niacin to pep up their 
morale. 
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OUTSTANDING 
BAKERY 


FLOURS 
KANSAS SOFT 


Careful wheat selection skillful milling _and the 
determination to more than satisfy the baker’s requirements 
. these are the fundamentals. 





SPRING 


Ideal location and modern facilities make possible 
their fulfillment. 


Every One Guarded by Constant Laboratory Control. 
ALL IN ONE CAR IF YOU WISH 





Absolute Guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 


2,000 Barrels Flour—300 Tons Commercial Feed—1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 








BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 





“The Beardstown Mills” 





' “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








J. F. IMBS MILLING GO. ** 12 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














SPECIALIZED SERVICE IN 


LABORATORY 
and CONSULTING 
SERVICE Ga 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
we 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
*CERESOTA *HECKERS 


ANALYSIS, TESTING, AND 
BAKING FOR MILLS, BAKERIES 


and ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 











*ARISTOS 
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A Belated Report from Napoleon’s Grenadier 
By C. C. ISELY 


zers by Arctic cold is understandable 

to a boy on a western wheat farm 
accustomed to stubborn tractors or who, 
perchance, has spent an hour trying to 
get a reluctant truck to fire in sub-zero 
temperature. 


[rer by Arctic cola of Hitler’s pan- 


One such lad, on a recent bitter Janu- 
ary morning, observed expertly, “They 
say those Germans are using vegetable 
lubricating oils. No wonder their big 
tanks are stalled.” 

He rubbed his cold hands and then 
remarked, “That fighting is making a 
desert out of the farms that should pro- 
duce wheat, isn’t it? What is it they 
call it, scorched earth?” 

He was thoughtful a moment. “I 
hadn’t thought of it before, but it is 
something like those big shots in Wash- 
ington demanding that we plow up this 
volunteer wheat. Why, if Hitler is in 
trouble with his tanks on account of 
poor oil, he may blow up quicker than 
the experts think, and how welcome this 
wheat would be then!” 

The conversation turned to Napoleon’s 
loss of nine out of ten of his men on 
these same Russian plains, and this re- 
called an ancient tale told to my grand- 
father by a member of Napoleon’s Old 
Guard, a story particularly pertinent in 
these days of gaunt starvation and gran- 
diose food production plans, of fanatical 
devotion to Hitler, of fantastic propa- 
ganda to bolster morale. 

Grandfather, a Swiss mountaineer, 
worked in a foundry at Courrendlin, in 
the Jura, 100 years ago. A fellow work- 
man, David Abraham, had followed the 
Corsican all the fateful years. Inevitably 
he had a story to tell, for he helped repel 
the wild charge of the Mamelukes at the 
Pyramids, and survived the snows of 
Moscow to refuse to surrender at Wa- 
terloo. 

Apparently, my grandfather was not 
overawed with any glamorous idea that 
Bonaparte was a demigod. He evi- 
dently took pleasure in tantalizing his 
fellow laborer by casting jibes at his 
“Little Corporal.” He even called him 
a murderer. His caustic remarks would 
stimulate the old guardsman, David 
Abraham, to renewed pledges of fidelity 
and devotion to his fallen chief. 

In fierce contempt of younger men 
who would disdain to undertake such high 
adventure, the old veteran waved his 
arms and clenched his fists expressing his 
undying fealty to the victor of Marengo 
and Jena and Austerlitz. David Abra- 
ham must have been in his late fifties, 
but, like the childless hero of Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers,’ whose devotion is still 
sung by high school soloists, he was all 
aflame to follow his “Emperor.” 

My grandfather would re-enact the 
scene for us. Depicting the fervor of 
the old cavalryman, he would lean upon 
a chair and, mimicking him in rich Swiss 
patois which is about as different from 
German as Lowland Scotch is from Eng- 
lish, quote: “Wen ez yetz-a-ware. . 


If it were now. . . 
low him!” 

Abraham had a harrowing story to 
tell of the retreat from Moscow, and 
it compares with the stories of Hitler's 
overmatched and benumbed panzer divi- 
sions abandoning their equipment and 
frostbitten wounded in wintry drifts. 

As a cavalryman under Ney, fighting 
the persistent Cossacks, Abraham had 
at least half a chance to forage and he 
also could better observe. He related 
how the abandoned infantrymen would 
stack arms at nightfall. To keep warin 
they would form large solid bodies and 
hug each other like swarms of bees. In 
the morning, those on the outer edges, 
frozen stiff, would be pushed away while 
the rest of the army marched somberly 
on across the pitiless snows. The old 
guardsman lived to tell of fabulous prices, 
five frances, a dollar, paid for an egg 
or for a slice of bread. 

Like Hitler and Mussolini, Napoleon, 
too, made a thrust at Egypt, expecting 
to detach India. My grenadier was in 
that expedition. The absurd tale he 
told of the method used for capturing 
elephants in Egypt is on a par with the 
engaging yarn published in September 
of elephants in the Leningrad Zoo squirt- 
ing water on incendiary bombs and em- 
phasizes the impression that the oppor- 
tunity to get accurate information was 
very limited in the world in which they 
lived. He related that these wild beasts 
rested by leaning against forest trees. 
If ever they fell on the ground, they 
could not rise again without help. Ele- 
phant hunters, therefore, partially cut 
the trees, near the base, against which 
these animals were accustomed to recline. 
When the elephant came for a few hours’ 
sleep and rested its weight against the 
tree with a partially severed trunk, the 
tree crashed to the ground. The poor 
beast, perforce, fell also and, unable to 
rise, according to the story-teller, was 
easily captured and tamed to serve man. 

Such credulity evidently served Na- 
poleon in organizing the campaign against 
Russia. Even then, as now, it was es- 
sential to secure popular support for such 
a far-flung enterprise with its many too 
apparent hazards. To fill the ranks of 
his “Grande Armie” he conscripted young 
Germans from Wurtemburg and Saxony. 
He used one effective bit of propaganda 
to stimulate the confidence and the zeal 
of Frenchmen, and to David Abraham 
this must have been a convincing argu 
ment. The old guardsman explained that 
Napoleon proposed, after vanquishing 
Czar Alexander, to fetch a compass and 
get around the “Wet Ditch” which sep- 
arated the white cliffs of Dover from 
Calais and march to England on dr) 
land. 

I knew my geography well enough to 
point out that such a detour was impos- 
sible, but, much as my grandfather dis- 
trusted Napoleon, my boyish objections 
did not prevail. He shook his head, for 


I would again fol- 


he was firmly impressed that Abraham 
must have been justified in his confidence 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘*AMBERMILCO” 

















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
t 


. Joseph, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
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in the Corsican’s plans. It never oc- 
curred to either of them that the proposal 
was merely the regular grist from the 
ancient propaganda mill. If I had been 
a better reporter and not so determined 
to keep the geography straight, I might 
have retrieved from my hoary grandsire 
an elaborate account of the devoted 
grenadier. 

After the disaster at Leipzig, the fol- 
lowing summer, after the return from 
Elba, Abraham, still with Ney, has- 
tened to crush Wellington at Waterloo. 
He participated in the brilliant last 
charge of the Guard. His version of 
the Old Guard’s defiance to the demand 
for surrender, following the repulse at 
the sand pits and the sunken road, was 
not the classic: “The Guard can die, 
but not surrender.” He asserted that 
their more cryptic vaunt was “Come take 
our swords!” 

Growing to young manhood in the back- 
wash of the post-Napoleonic depression, 
my grandfather had less than one month’s 
formal schooling. He was nevertheless 
a shrewd observer of men. He possibly 
was possessed of that Gaelic quality, a 
sixth sense not available to more pon- 
derous Englishmen, which J. M. Keynes 
found in Lloyd George. Although he 
lived in an atmosphere that venerated 
the Corsican, and though he admired the 
dauntless grenadier, none of that adula- 
tion impressed him. 

This is surprising, for Napoleon’s aura 
dazzled great and small. Even after his 
star had fallen in the disastrous Russian 
campaign, the allied generals, fearful of 
his invincibility, dallied in coming to 
grips with him at Leipzig and hesitated 
before dealing their mortal blows at 
Waterloo. Notwithstanding my grand- 
father’s low rating of Bonaparte, my 
mother used to say that, as a girl, she 
“worshipped” Napoleon. So _ universal 
and persistent was that spell, that Wen- 
dell Phillips’ extravagant apostrophe to 
the Corsican was still published 50 years 
ago in school readers and in collections 
of rhetorical selections to be used in 
academic recitals. There are those who 
still remember the polished periods of 
this eloquent New England orator, for 
not more than 45 years ago I elected to 
memorize and recite: 

“He is fallen! We may now pause be- 
fore that splendid prodigy which tow- 
ered above us like some ancient ruin, 

. whose frown terrified the grace its 
magnificence attracted. . . .” 

Since Phillips was an almost fanatical 
protagonist of freedom, it makes one 
wonder if and when “Der Fuehrer” is 
disarmed there may be someone who will 
thus pile mountains of adulation on the 
ruthless corporal of Berchtesgaden. 
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Average Family’s Food 
Bill Estimated 

Le) 

The average family spends $37.45 a 
month for food, according to a survey, 
Family Food and Grocery Merchandising, 
published by the research department 
of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., New 
York. 

The volume gives a breakdown of how 
the average family’s food bill is spent. 
The average monthly expenditure for 
meat is $9.67; for dairy products, $9.46; 
for vegetables and fruit, $8.50; for bak- 
ery products, $3.43; for general line gro- 
ceries, $6.39, and for nonedible grocery 
items, $1.75. 


ENERJO 


The method is 
bread produced from 


has the wheat germ milled in. 
successful and the 
Enerjo is in popular favor. Bakers are 
taking advantage of this favor enrichment in 


The results are note- 


pushing bread sales. 


worthy. 


Let us tell you about Enerjo, the newest 
member of the “Jo” family of high quality 


spring wheat flours. Write the millers of 


ENERJO- 


with the Heart of the Wheat teft in 


FLOUR 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 























A cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the'‘Best'Rye‘Flour’”’ 
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British Flour and Bread Trades 
Reconciled to Wheatmeal Order 


Lonpon, Enc.—More than a year has 
passed since the flour trade and the 
British public heard the first sugges- 
tions that the government would seize 
the opportunity, caused by its wartime 
control of flour and milling, to impose 
on the people a brown loaf instead of 
the white loaf which had constituted 
about 95% of the total consumption. 
Certain scientists and members of the 
medical profession supported the idea 
on dietetic grounds, and among those 
who were converted was the minister of 
food himself, Lord Woolton, who tried 
by advertisement and persuasion to pop- 
ularize the bread made from flour of 
85% extraction, but was forced to ad- 
mit that his efforts had failed and that 
the great majority preferred the white 
loaf. 

Notwithstanding all this the British 
public is now going to eat “national 
bread made from the de- 
Nor is it 


wheatmeal” 
spised 85% extraction flour. 
likely that there will be much grum- 
bling about it, for the very simple 
reason that in making the change the 
Ministry of Food has made it plain that 
it has been actuated by the necessity 
of having to save shipping space in the 
transport of foodstuffs. Wheat is one 
of the food commodities which requires 
many ships, and as the minister’s spokes- 
man told his hearers at a press confer- 
ence on March 11, when the change was 
first made public, it bulks very large 
in shipping requirements. Unofficial es- 
timates of the tonnage to be saved by 
the increased rate of extraction of flour 
range from 700,000 to 775,000. 

The spokesman said that the reason 
for the change was that every ship was 
wanted to go into offensive action and 
that every ship released from food car- 
rying aids the fighting forces of our- 
selves and our allies. At the same time 
he appealed to the press to advertise 
the fact that saving could be increased 
by people becoming bread conscious and 
preventing all waste of bread. Holding 
up a slice of wheatmeal bread he said 
that it weighed one ounce. If every- 
one in the country were to save that 
quantity daily the saving in shipping 
space would amount to 400,000 tons in 
the course of a year. 

He was questioned by a trade press 
representative regarding the huge se- 
curity stocks of flour, which are stored 
throughout the country, as to whether 
the 85% extraction flour would keep 
sound seeing that it contained, unlike 
white flour, part of the germ. The 
answer was not very reassuring. The 
millers, it appears, had been instructed 
to produce flour with a reduced per- 
centage of moisture and it was intended 
to turn over the security stocks more 
quickly than had been the practice with 
white flour. Flour merchants, however, 


express concern at such a risk being 


taken with a foodstuff so vital to the 
country’s security. 

The decision of the government re- 
specting flour seems to have been taken 
without any regard to its consequences 
to the trade in imported flour. Im- 
porters did not receive any informa- 
tion as to how they were going to dis- 
pose of allocations of white flour under 
the regulation that after March 23 
licensed bakers could only receive flour 
in the proportion of 25% of white and 
75% of wheatmeal. They do not yet 
know what the future policy of the 
ministry is going to be with respect to 
imports of flour. If Canadian mills 
are going to be required to supply 85% 
extraction flour, based on the ministry’s 
formula, the difficulty in regard to the 
presence of wheat germ is obvious. 

Another question raised at the press 
conference was whether it was intended 
to add vitamin B, to the wheatmeal. 
To this the answer was “No.” Also it 
whether _ self-rising flour 
would come under the order and wheth- 
er restrictions would be placed on the 
purchase by the white 
flour. The was that 
there would be no restriction placed on 
purchases of white flour for household 
use until after present white stocks were 
exhausted. 


was” asked 


housewife of 
answer received 


It has since transpired that 
a self-rising wheatmeal flour is to be 
placed on the market, but current stocks 
of white self-rising flour may be used 
up. 

The Ministry .of Food has announced 
that it will shortly issue a statutory or- 
der giving a new definition of ‘national 
wheatmeal,” incorporating technical in- 
structions based on the best scientific 
advice, to insure the uniform quality of 
the flour. It has been claimed in the 
past by certain medical and_ scientific 
gentlemen, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
that millers did not conform to the 
statutory prescription. The proposed 
new statutory order no doubt is in- 
tended to remove any loopholes and to 
remedy any misunderstanding on the 
point. 

THE BAKERS VIEWPOINT 

“Wheatmeal Wins” is the heading of 
an editorial in the National Association 
Review, official journal of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers. The writer says: 

“Revolutionary changes in bakery 
practice are being enforced by govern- 
ment decree with startling rapidity. 
The trade is not wholly unprepared for 
the new order, although its issue, fol- 
lowing so quickly after the reassuring 
statement of the parliamentary secretary 
to the Ministry of Food in the House 
of Commons last week, is surprising. 
Indeed, looking back it is quite appar- 
ent that the decision on the subject was 
reached more than a month ago when 
the millers began to restrict deliveries 
of flour. At the same time this is not 


an occasion for quibbling. The change 
is based on the circumstances of the 
moment and the special need to save 
every inch of shipping space for the 
carriage of munitions. The trade, we 
are sure, is ready to respond, even 
though the new policy may lead to a 
reduced consumption of bread at the 
beginning, and, we may add, to con- 
siderable waste both in producing fac- 
tories and in the homes of the people.” 

The editor of the British Baker, Lon- 
don, says in his editorial on the subject, 
headed “Exit White Bread”: 

“Lord Woolton was thoughtful enough 
to make it clear in his statement in 
Parliament that, despite the clamor of 
the wheatmeal enthusiasts, ‘the nation 
has made it clear it prefers white bread,’ 





@ YOUNG AIR MAN @ 





Among the young men of the import 
flour trade who are serving their King 
and Country in the fighting forces, is 
Gordon Stanley Holloway, the son of 
Stanley William Holloway, senior part- 
ner in Coventry, Sheppard & Co., flour 
importers of London. He had just joined 
his father’s firm when the war began, 
and although only 18 years of age he 
offered himself for service with the Royal 
Air Force. He entered upon his official 
training in January, 1941. At first this 
training consisted of general duties fol- 
lowed by 18 weeks in the Technical 
Training Wing of the R.A.F. as a flight 
mechanic (aero engines). On passing out 
of this training successfully he was 
posted to a Boeing flying fortress squad- 
ron. This was followed by a course in a 
technical training camp as a fitter on aero 
engines, which he has just completed. 
Now he is working with a maintenance 
unit and has the good fortune to be sta- 
tioned within easy reach of his home so 
he is able to visit his parents fairly fre- 
quently. He is a very enthusiastic air- 
craftsman and he hopes to find himself 





% a bomber’s crew as a flight engi- 
neer air gunner on exploits against 
the enemy, 


which is the foundation of many an 
argument we have advanced when dis- 
cussing the white bread versus wheat- 
meal bread controversy which has raged 
in the lay press for so long. Now, how- 
ever, it is not the scientists who have 
won the day so much as the demands 
upon shipping space.” 

The writer concludes by echoing Lord 
Woolton’s opinion that the British peo- 
ple will accept the withdrawal of white 
bread and the substitution of the na- 
tional wheatmeal loaf with loyalty, even 
enthusiasm, and that bakers will, in the 
national interest, exert every effort to 
produce the best loaf possible. 

A baker contributor to the British 
Baker, writing under the pseudonym, 
“A Boy Blowing Bubbles,” advocates 
acceptance of the new flour with cheer- 
fulness. He says that wheatmeal bread 
is less trouble to make than white, and 
that if machinery should break down it 
is a less laborious task to make a sack 
of wheatmeal flour into bread by hand 
than a sack of strong white flour. 


SUSPENSION OF FORTIFICATION 


At the press conference on March 
11, when it was disclosed that white 
flour and bread would shortly be banned, 
a question was asked whether it was 
the intention of the Ministry of Food 
to continue the addition of vitamin B, 
to white flour or whether it would auto- 
matically come to an end; in 
words, whether the scheme 
scrapped. 


other 
would be 
The reply was that the whole 
matter would have to be reconsidered, 
as the vitamin B, concentrate could not 
now be used for its original purpose. 

In reply to a question as to the 
prospects of potato flour being included 
in the bread flour it was said that this 
possibility might arise. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LONDON CORN EXCHANGE DIVIDEND 

Lonpox, Eno.—The annual general 
meeting of the Corn Exchange Co., Lon- 
don, was held in London on Feb. 12, the 
chairman of the company, Robert G. 
Taylor, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts the chairman referred to 
the damage sustained to the premises 
of the Corn Exchange by enemy action 
in 1941 and the consequent loss of reve- 
nue. He gave particulars of this loss 
and in recommending a final dividend of 
4% said he feared it would be impossible 
to maintain this rate under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Business is being carried on in the old 
quarters. The market has been held 
regularly three times a week, as always, 
in spite of the damage and consequent 
inconvenience, even when the floor was 
littered with debris. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN BAKERY PROFIT DOWN 
Toronto, Ont.—Consolidated ,Bakeries 

of Canada, Ltd., shows a net profit of 

$207,530 for 1941, according to its re- 
port. This compares with $223,470 in the 
previous year. Gross operating profit 
was $447,549 compared with $436,895. 
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Comparison of Canadian Flour Prices During 
Two Wars Favors Control, Observers Report 


Toronto, Ont.—Figures showing prices 
for flour in Canada during each of the 
years of the war of 1914-18 and for the 
years of this war to the end of 1941 
afford some _ interesting 
Tabulated to show the high, low and 
average quotations for top patents by 


comparisons. 


years these figures are as follows: 


High 

Average per bbl Low 
YT errerre e $5.88 $6.60 $5.30 
S048. csveceae 6.97 8.10 5.75 
rer 7.70 10.50 6.50 
BOLT... v0 v0.08 11.55 16.50 9.40 
BOIS... cvivwer 11.09 11.50 10.85 
1039 ..ccccees 4.93 6.25 4.10 
9040... cseeese 5.60 6.35 4.95 
OS ere 5.29 6.35 5.05 


The lesson of these figures is all in 
This 
war found the federal government deter- 


favor of control, observers say. 


mined to prevent inflationary movements 
in the cost of living. As it happened, 
unfortunately for the wheat growing 
farmers of the western provinces, prices 
for wheat were abnormally low when 
war came and there was an enormous 
surplus as well. In such circumstances 
wheat could not have got very far on 
a rising market. Demand decreased in 
the first year of war and the number of 
countries buying decreased. Actually, 
control has meant better prices to the 
wheat growers than they could have ob- 
tained in an open market, while at the 
same time it has made speculative opera- 
tions by private interests unprofitable. 
The spread between top patent and 
bakers grade in the period from 1914 
to 1917, as quoted by Tue Norruwest- 
ERN Mituer in its Canadian correspond- 
ence for those years, works out as follows: 


Err rr ee rere ry eee 70c 
FE errr 70c 
errr 70c@90c 
Ns EE sak so banwoeas Wamads 70c@ $1 


In 1918 flour was put under war regu- 
lations by the government at Ottawa 
and the price was fixed at $11 for top 
patents. The quality of flour was also 
fixed on Feb. 1 of that year at 76% 
extraction. The United States, which 
had entered the war in 1917, took similar 
action, thus bringing flour milling in the 
two countries under uniform control. 
Customs duties were also taken off in 
both countries. 

The percentage of extraction for Cana- 
dian flour mills was reduced to 74 in 
1919. Mill prices for that grade in 
those two years ranged $10.85@11.50 bbl, 
jute. In 1920 the price climbed to $14.75 
bbl, the highest reached with the excep- 
tion that in one week of May, 1917, the 
quotation was $16.50 bbl. Peacetime 
conditions and milling grades were re- 
Stored in August, 1920. 

To get the picture for that war com- 
plete one must consider what happened 
to millfeed during those same years. 
The following notes on this aspect have 
been compiled from files of this paper. 


Obviously, these products were not 
brought under control. 

In 1914 prices started at $23 for bran 
and $25 for shorts and climbed to $26 
and $28. 

In 1915 prices ranged $21@28 for bran 
and $23@28 for shorts. 

In 1916 prices ranged $20@82 for bran 
and $24@36 for shorts. 

In 1917 prices ranged $32@43 for bran 
and $35@45 for shorts. 

In 1918 prices ranged $35@37 for bran 
and $40@42 for shorts. 

In 1919 prices ranged $35@45 for bran, 
mostly the latter, and $44@52 for shorts. 

In 1920 prices reached a high of $54 
for bran and $61 for shorts. 

As those who were actively in the flour 
and feed trades of Canada in those 
years will remember, substantial profits 
were made by almost everyone. Farmers 
also made good money out of their wheat, 
especially in the years which followed 
active hostilities. Buying countries had 
no choice but to pay the prices asked 
while they were trying to repair dam- 
ages wrought by war. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT STORAGE PRESENTS 
PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA 


Toronto, Ont.—Recent reports by the 
Canadian trade commissioner in Aus- 
tralia indicate that the storage problem 
for wheat in that country is causing con- 
cern. With marketing difficulties in- 
creasing and probable inability to dis- 
pose of this season’s crop the storage 
capacity of the country will be heavily 
taxed. 

Unsold stocks of wheat carried for- 
ward from previous seasons amounted 
on Jan. 3 to 18,500,000 bus. In addition 
it is expected that from the 1941-42 crop 
the Wheat Board will receive 145,000,000 
bus, making a total of about 163,000,000 
bus to be disposed of during 1942. On 
the same date in 1941 the corresponding 
figure was 89,000,000. 

Wheat growers have been prepared 
for some form of compulsory reduction 
of acreage. The government’s plan to 
this effect has now been announced and 
reduces production in western Australia 
to one third of normal. No reduction 
has been made on other states except as 
in the present wheat stabilization plan. 

The Wheat Board quotation on mill- 
ers’ requirements is approximately 69c 
Canadian per bushel, bulk, on trucks at 
terminals. Owing to shortage of calico 
bags flour exports are now in 150-lb 
sacks when tonnage is available. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE WEEVIL UNDER CONTROL 


Vancouver, B. C.—Infestation of 
stored grain by rice weevil has occurred 
in Vancouver as elsewhere in Canada, 
but the affected grain has been thorough- 





ly fumigated and the whole situation is 
now well under control, according to 
H. E. Gray, of the Canadian gvoern- 
ment’s insect control service. He de- 
clared that some recently published state- 
ments indicating that price weevil in- 
festation was general were misleading 
and grossly exaggerated. Actually there 
had been very few infestations, he said. 
Widespread control measures were car- 
ried out last season against grain mites 
in western Canada and, according to 
Mr. Gray, the same working arrangement 
this year will enable prompt action to 
be taken with respect to any and all 
insect problems. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“VITAMINIZED” FLOUR 
MAKING SLOW GAINS 
IN CANADIAN TRADE 


Vancouver, B. C.—The new “vitamin- 
ized” flour moved to the trade in sub- 
stantial quantities at the start of the 
month but many dealers report that re- 
peat orders have not come in as fast as 
anticipated. This is due in some meas- 
ure, according to flour men, to the fact 
that Canadians are somewhat slow in 
adapting themselves to new ideas. 

There is a feeling among some dealers 
that as soon as the public is educated 
to the benefits of the new flour, there 
will be a substantial buying rush. Other 
dealers are still apprehensive about the 
situation and fear that the public will 
shift from ordinary white bread only 
when they are practically forced to. 








» IN THE R.A.F. * 





One of the Canadian airmen attached 
to an R.A.F. squadron, Sgt. Pilot W. Ken 
Wylie, 23, is a former employee of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. He was a 


member of the Winnipeg office staff. 
Joining the R.C.A.F. in November, 1940, 
he went overseas on Aug. 30, 1941. He is 
a son of W. J. Wylie of the Reliance 
Grain Co., Ltd, 


ee 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS IN FEBRUARY 
BELOW FIGURE FOR 1941 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports exports of wheat 
and wheat flour in February at 15,928,- 
377 bus, compared with 18,110,049. in 
the corresponding month of 1941. These 
figures include overseas clearances and 
exports to the United States. 

Although showing a decline for Feb- 
ruary, exports for that period of the 
crop year ending with February are 
considerably in advance of the same 
months of previous crop year. The 
quantity is 120,865,681 bus compared with 
87,983,867. 

After making allowance for domestic 
requirements of 140,000,000 bus, the 
amount of Canadian wheat available for 
export and carry-over on March 1 to- 
taled 518,000,000 bus. The bureau fur- 
ther states that there is evidence that 
March exports this season are also trail- 
ing those of the corresponding month 
a year ago and the statistical position 
on April 1 is likely to show some de- 
terioration as compared with March 1. 








BREAD {|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS FACE BACK 
PAYMENT POWER OIL TAX 


Toronto, Ont.—Some flour mills of 
Saskatchewan are in trouble with the 
provincial taxation authorities as a result 
of the muddled way in which a tax on 
oil used for power purposes was admin- 
istered last year, according to reports. 
Some mills were billed for this when the 
oil was delivered while others were not. 

In the absence of bills they know noth- 
ing about the tax. Oil agents who were 
supposed to collect neglected to do so. 
Moreover, some authorities had advised 
that only oil used on highways was liable. 
The original intention of the government 
was that the proceeds of this tax should 
be used solely for upkeep of highways. 
Moreover, the tax did not apply to col- 
ored petroleum products, the kind used 
by flour mills. 

Despite these facts a belated attempt 
is now being collect these 
charges, though no way in which they 
can recover the money from the farmers 
who got the benefit is open to the mills. 
Mill owners have indicated their inten- 
tion to be fair with the government but 
they also expect fairness in return. 


made _ to 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CANADA’S WHEAT INCOME LESS 
Winnirec, Man.—Wheat represented 

more than 70% of the prairies’ cash farm 

income in the 1920’s, but only 43.6% in 

1941, according to a review by the sta- 

tistics branch of the Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics. In Saskatchewan, the chief 
producing province, wheat income was 

83.1% of total farm income in 1926 and 

56.1% in 1941. In Alberta the drop was 

from 66.7% to 36.7%, and in Manitoba 

from 46.6% to 31.9%. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


onroe, Mich. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 























Defense of Food 











(Continued from page 7.) 

grow a seed plot of an acre or so to 
find out how it reacts under local soil 
and climatic conditions for a year or two 
before deciding to abandon an old vari- 
ety completely. The adage, “Be not the 
first by whom the new is tried, nor yet 
the last to lay the old aside,” still is 
decidedly sound advice. 

3. Early planting, within reason, will 
help to reduce damage which may be 
caused by unfavorable climate condi- 
tions, weeds, diseases or insects later in 
the growing season. 

4. Seed treatment is a good cultural 
practice. Properly controlled treatment 
of diseased seed always pays big divi- 
dends. Treatment of good, clean seed 
may not always show increased yields, 
but seed treatment is cheap insurance 
and should be a regular cultural prac- 
tice every year. 

Losses from covered smut and seedling 
blights are practically controlled by 
treatments with Ceresan. Loose smut 
is taking an increasing toll among the 
small grains every year and can be re- 
duced by growing resistant varieties 
whenever available, or by using the hot 
water treatment under carefully con- 
trolled supervision, for a seed plot each 
year. Some seeds carry spores of dis- 
ease organisms on the outside, and in 
others the disease organism is inside the 
seed and grows in the tissue of the seed- 
ling the following year. Chaff and bro- 
ken plant fragments also carry disease 
(flax rust and pasmo disease are spread 
in this manner) and a thorough cleaning 
of the seed is a required disease pre- 
vention method. In fact, thorough and 
careful seed cleaning and germination 
tests will go a long way in solving many 
problems, such as weed control, diseases, 
rates of planting, and many more. Dock- 
age and trash removal also increase the 
market value of all grain. 

5. Proper methods of planting. Ac- 
curate control of the depth at which 
seeds are planted has a direct correla- 
tion with the development of certain dis- 
eases, the seedling survival, and the vigor 
of the resulting plant. Planting rates 
most favorable for high production have 
been worked out by the scientists and 
can be obtained. 

6. Proper rotation of crops. It has 
been known for many years that if cer- 
tain crops are planted after certain other 
crops, the chances are much greater that 
diseases will be more severe, so, in addi- 
tion to better soil conditions and higher 
yields resulting from following the rec- 
ognized rotations, the disease problem 
presents itself. 

7. Fertilization. Fertilization of crops 
to insure maximum returns is a science 
in itself. In the Middle West the use 
of commercial fertilizer is really only 
beginning. Susceptibility to disease is 
definitely lessened if the plants can ob- 
tain a properly balanced food supply. 
Healthy plants can withstand the attacks 
of diseases and unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions much better than weak, sick 
plants. In addition, the value of plants 
as food for men or animals is much 
greater if adequate supplies of all the 
necessary plant food elements are avail- 
able to them. Even if some farmers feel 
that they cannot afford commercial fer- 
tilizer, the average farmer could take 
better care of the manure produced on 
his farm and see that it gets on the land 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


e 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 


Milling Co 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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in the condition in which it will do the 
most good. Before a farmer says he 
cannot afford commercial fertilizer, it 
would be well for him to try out a few 
bags of phosphate and potassium fer- 
tilizer in a trial plot through the mid- 
dle of his field. He might be surprised 
at the results, for much of our land 
needs additional amounts of these ele- 
ments. 

8. Proper cultivation. Some of the old 
theories of many deep cultivations and 
dust mulches have been exploded. Weed 
control and, through it, the conservation 
of moisture and plant food, are the 
main objects of cultivation. Actually, 
weeds do more damage year in and year 
out than most other causes. Many weeds 
are susceptible to, and act as carriers 
and spreaders of, our common plant 
diseases. 

9. Spraying crops with fungicides and 
insecticides. Farmers who raise fruit 
and vegetable crops, including potatoes, 
usually do not have to be urged to spray 
to prevent plant diseases and _ insect 
pests. Many could do a better job and 
enjoy greater returns for their labor. 
There are now some encouraging results 
from field spraying of certain broad- 
leafed weeds in small grain crops, espe- 
cially flax, where the quantity and qual- 
ity of the crop were greatly increased. 

10. Harvesting methods affect the mar- 
ket value of crops. Of course, climatic 
conditions have a great effect on the 
condition of the crop at harvest time, 
but proper precautions will prevent in- 
juries through which plant saprophytes 
or insects can first gain entrance, and 
later cause great damage. 

11. Storage problems are of first im- 
portance now, for of what good is it to 
produce great quantities of foodstuffs 
if they are not properly protected? 
Organisms causing storage rots, and in- 
sects which destroy stored products of 
the farm can be largely controlled. 

It is fitting that at this time the best 
scientific minds in the nation are work- 
ing on the problem of making the in- 
formation on‘ plant and insect control 
available to every farmer and business 
man who handles plant products which 
may be affected. Crop plants, fungi 
causing plant diseases, and insects are 
all living organisms. They are exposed 
to constantly changing combinations of 
soil, moisture and temperature condi- 
tions. Using all the knowledge slowly 
gathered from every possible source dur- 
ing the years, we are still struggling to 
catch up with Mother Nature. 

Scientists should be justly proud of 
the work of the plant geneticists in their 
fundamental work with the determiners 
of plant characters. Many features of 
human and animal genetics can now be 
more intelligently studied because of the 
work with plants. Corn production has 
been entirely revolutionized by the in- 
troduction of hybrid corn by plant breed- 
ers, and wonderful strides in the pro- 
duction of new and better varieties of 
other crop plants have been made, both 
agronomically and from a_processor’s 
viewpoint. 

As has been pointed out, the organisins 
causing plant diseases are living plants. 
They naturally are just as susceptible to 
changes in temperature, moisture and the 
condition of the soil (host plant) in 
which they grow as are the crop plants. 
They hybridize, mutate, and new races of 
the disease organism are produced, which 
have just as great chances of becoming 
better or more virulent pathogens (from 
the standpoint of the disease) as have 
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~ COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitue Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA . Cable Address 
OKLA. ii fe 


800 bbls Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 
Foreign and od Balicitad 





D rade 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 











Plain and Selfrising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
3 
7 b % 
Zig * 
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FEEDSTUFFS! 


FEEDSTUFFS! 
All around the trade. 


Just that—100% coverage of the 
feed manufacturing and distribut- 
ing industry—GUARANTEED. 

Ask us to prove it and take Frep- 


stuFrs into consideration on your 
next appropriation for advertising. 


The MILLER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 

or any of The Northwestern Miller 
branch offices 
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the new varieties of corn and small 
grains produced with the help of the 
plant breeders. 

It is a constant battle of wits between 
Mother Nature and our scientists. ‘Take, 
for example, the battle which is being 
waged to control black stem rust, the 
most destructive. plant disease with 
which growers of wheat, oats, barley or 
rye have to contend. Practically every 
year, damage due to this disease causes 
losses of from a trace to 50% to many 
farmers. Usually the heavy losses are 
local and are confined to areas a few 
miles in extent, adjacent to rust-spread- 
ing barberry bushes, or where the grain 
is very late and the plants are exposed 
to heavy rust infection. 

Every year the wind carries viable 
stem rust spores from southern Texas 
and northern Mexico to the great win- 
ter and spring wheat growing regions 
of the United States and Canada. Nor- 
mally this rust does not increase suffi- 
ciently before the grain ripens to cause 
widespread heavy damage. In some 
years, however, when the conditions of 
wind, moisture, temperature, abundance 
of rust spores, growing stage of grain, 
and ‘several other factors are exactly 
right, severe state and nation-wide epi- 
demics occur. Twice since 1915 such 
epidemics have caused national losses of 
more than 150,000,000 bus of wheat alone. 

The destruction of 32,000,000 common 
barberry bushes and the elimination of 
many thousands of local centers of stem 
rust propagation have had a marked 
effect, locally and regionally, from Mon- 
tana and Colorado as far east as Penn- 
sylvania. The introduction and wide 
use of rust-resistant grains have paid 
the farmers millions of dollars. Ceres, 
the first commercial, rust-resistant bread 
wheat developed by the plant breeders, 
saved many a spring wheat farmer from 
ruin. Only after the development and 
increase of races of the rust fungus to 
which Ceres was susceptible, did it bow 
out of the picture in favor of another 
rust-resistant wheat, namely, Thatcher. 

As has been stated, plant diseases are 
caused by tiny living organisms which 
have most of the characters of the crop 
plants, including the ability to hybridize 
and produce entirely new races. Many 
times these new types are capable of 
infecting varieties of crop plants here- 
tofore highly resistant to either parent 
or any other known race of the disease. 

More than 200 races of black stem 
rust of wheat are now known. All of 
these races can hybridize on the leaves 
of the common barberry bush, and this 
is the only place this can occur. Six 
times as many races of stem rust were 
identified this year from infected bar- 
berry leaves as were found on infected 
grain collected in fields at some distance 
from any rusted barberry. 

During the past year it has been ob- 
served that all of the highly resistant 
wheat hybrids, and even Khapli emmer, 
previously immune to all races of stem 
rust, were completely susceptible to races 
present in South America. There is no 
evidence that there is any interchange 
of wind-blown rust spores between North 
and South America, but it certainly in- 
dicates the necessity for a continuous 
program for the control of stem rust. 
Whether it is barberry*eradication, plant 
breeding, proper fertilization, or better 
cultural practices, the problem is so com- 
plicated and the potential danger to our 
chief human and animal foods so great 
that nothing less than an all-out fight 
from every angle can be considered. 

















GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Red River 


Milling Company Sweet Cream 


— ae “Very Best’ 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” Quality Flours 
Highest Quality oe Highest Quality 
ae et moog Snens W. J. JENNISON CoO. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








TO ANXIOUS ADVERTISERS.— 
No, there is nothing for you to worry 
about on the score of printing inks—nor 
for us, either. Printer’s Ink sums it up 
thus for advertisers, publishers and pack- 
agers: 

1. Will government restriction soon cut 
off supplies of ink? 

Answer. No. So far, despite rumors 
and hysterical bulletins issued by adver- 
tising associations and others, there has 
not been a single government order re- 
stricting the use of printing ink—black 
or color. 


2. Must we soon abandon color print- 
ing because of shortages in colored inks? 
No. Certain colors have been 
affected, of course, by raw material short- 
But up until now there has been 
no serious difficulty in obtaining any 
color, although color formulations have 
necessarily been changed in some cases 
and alternate materials are being used. 


Answer. 


ages. 


3.Will it be impossible to maintain 
accurate colors reproduction? 

Answer. No. Good color matches will 
continue to be made, even though ink 
ingredients change. ‘Trade-marks and 
package colors can be kept the same in 
practically all cases. 


4.1s there any reason to worry about 
getting black ink? 

Answer. No. Newspaper inks are 
made from mineral or linseed oil and 
carbon black. These materials are avail- 
able in abundant quantity in the United 
States. Even if colors should all disap- 
pear, it is most unlikely that a lack of 
black ink would ever be an important 
contributory cause to the end of printed 
advertising. The rumor that black inks 
will be “brown” is untrue. Lack of ton- 
ers (such as methyl violet) might affect 
the appearance slightly, but not enough 
to concern the reading public. 

The first world war embarrassed the 
printing industry. We had been depend- 
ing too much on foreign sources for pig- 
ments. The ink business went American, 
and now we make all but a small fraction 
of our pigments at home. 

The big factor affecting the manufac- 
ture of color inks today is the metals 
shortage. General Metals Order No. 1, 
issued originally by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, restricted the use 
of many metals that are the basis of 
common pigment colors. The metals in- 
clude antimony, cadmium, chromium, 
cobalt, copper, iron, lead, manganese, 
mercury, molybdenum and tin. Reds, 
yellows, blues, greens, oranges, browns, 
vermilion and dozens of other colors 
used by the graphic arts are made from 
compounds of these metals. For exam- 
ple, chrome yellow and chrome green 
are made from chromium and lead. 

Such shortages have created serious ink 


problems, but they are chiefly problems 
of the ink manufacturer—not of the ad- 
vertiser. The ink maker’s research lab- 
oratories must devise new formulations 
not requiring defense materials. There 
are restrictions; there are priorities; there 
are transportation difficulties. In spite 
of all this, ink is being produced in 
greater quantities than ever before to 
meet the requirements of newspapers 
and magazines with the highest circula- 
tions in history and to meet the needs 
of packagers who are selling more goods 
to a growing army of workers with 
money to spend. 

The picture isn’t all bright. Adver- 
tisers and printers may be told in a few 
cases that they cannot use exactly the 
color they specify. But from a visual 
standpoint, advertisers stand a pretty 
good chance of getting what they ask 
for. When they want a red, or a blue, 
or a green, that’s what they'll get. They 
are lucky. And s0 are we. 


VITAMINS AND VICTORY.—We 
are indebted to Mr. O. J. Wohlgemuth, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Oroweat Baking Co., which 
operates somewhere along the Japanese 
fringe of this continent, for the follow- 
ing most entertaining ad copy, filched 
by us from the California Grocers Ad- 
vocate: 


VITAMIN BREADS FOR VICTORY... 
or the real*meaning of V and G 

“Vv" means Victory. Victory for the 
United Nations. Victory for Democracy. 

“V" also means Vitamins. To a Baker 
it means better bread. To a _ soldier it 
means more energy. To the American peo- 
ple it means more production. To the Na- 
tion and its allies . . it means a quicker 
victory, 

There is a big goal in the ‘“‘V” 
Victory. 

There is a big pair of Seven-League Boots 
to reach that goal in the Bread that really 
has Vitamins. 

How about all this Vitamin talk? 

Does it really mean anything? 

Of course it does. Especially if you get 
your Vitamins the natural way. More espe- 
cially if you get enough of them. Extra 
especially if you have a good tasting food 
when you get them, 


SO WHAT? 

So the Oroweat Bakers went further than 
most to give the people of California . ° 
a real, natural and fine-tasting Vitamin 
Bread, 

And how did they do all this? 

They put in their own bakery a GRIST 
MILL! 

They grind flour from fresh grain 
every day in their own bakery. 

The’ flour retains the natural Vitamins. 
The bread has more nutrition elements. It 
is firmer. It tastes better. It is tops in 
the variety breads field. 

The early American people were a hardy, 
healthy band of pioneers. They ground 
their grain in grist mills. They baked a 
solid, firm loaf of appetizing, nourishing 

. . and easily digested bread. 

Oroweat . . has gone a long ways back 
to get you a better flour and a better bread. 
To keep the Vitamins and have a 
finer flavor. 

“Vv” stands for Vitamins and Victory and 
Variety Bread. 

“G"’ stands for 
fresh grain, 

V and G stand for Very Good .. . in 
flavor and food value .. . and put them 
all together and they stand for OROWEAT. 


that means 


Grist-Mill flour from 


Makes real pleasant reading, doesn’t 
it? With everything coming out clear 





By Carroll K. Michener 











and plain and orderly, so that it can 
be readily understood; and all in tune 
with the war effort. There just isn’t 
any chance at all of our being licked 
in this big fracas. 

. . . Dr. Victor Heiser, he of the 
best-seller, “An American Doctor’s Odys- 
sey,” has, indeed, come over into the 
hallelujah corner. The other day, on 
Isabel Manning Hewson’s morning mar- 
ket basket broadcast from a New York 
station, he came all out for enriched white 
bread. Not that he thinks any less of 
whole wheat, but he admits that you just 
can’t get people to eat it. Therefore, 
since it’s vital to the national nutrition 
to serve us more of the B vitamins, the 
enriched white loaf is it. The white 
loaf is what we like, so he’ll let us have 
it... The food doctor adds a tradelast for 
millers and bakers; they’re “doing a yeo- 
man service,” says he, in enriching bread 
and flour, 


. . . American Institute of Baking in 
its current advertising program in behalf 
of enriched bread (there’s a full page in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association) plugs for eight slices a day 
per person. This is what our soldiers eat, 
“and your patients,” suggests the ad writ- 
er to doctors who see this advice, “may 
profit from this example, especially since 
they can now obtain enriched white bread, 
containing vitamins and minerals natural 
to whole wheat. ... Make sure that your 
patients and their families—that those 
who turn to you for advice—are duly im- 
pressed with the ity and soundness 
of this good bread in the daily diet.” ... 
And be sure, too, dear doctor, not to miss 
the little adjective “white,” which will 
come as quite a shock to you after all 
these branny years. 





... Dr. Morris Fishbein, spokesman 
for the American Medical Association, 
thinks there are too many federal agen- 
cies dispensing diet information and try- 
ing to push programs of nutrition. Ad- 
dressing a Minneapolis audience recently 
he said he had observed a great lack of 
co-ordination among them, The result of 
such loose organization paved the way 
for charlatans and faddists—the crack- 
pots who were willing to promote their 
own products and programs at the ex- 
pense of their competitors and of the 
national nutrition. . . . In Dr. Fishbein’s 
opinion, the nutritional advice circulated 
by half a dozen federal agencies, includ- 
ing the Office of Defense, Health and 
Welfare, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor, the Office of 
Education and the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration, should be co-ordinated by 
some competent group of scientific 
authorities in the field of nutrition. . . . 
This babel of what-to-eat voices has not 
often been a chorus, and when it does 
happen to sing the same words to the 
same music (we are not now quoting 
Dr. Fishbein but ourselves) it isn’t al- 
ways by any means the right song. 





| Contributors’ Corner 








George Williamson, market editor of 
the Commercial A ppeal, Memphis, Tenn., 
for many years has been correspondent 
for THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER and two 
of its associated publications, FEEpsTurrs 
and THE AMERICAN Baker, As might be 
supposed, the most outstanding quality of 





his journalistic performance is his ability 
to peer about him in the crowded and 
often clamorous forums of trade and see 
quickly and tell rapidly and clearly just 
what is under the noise and clatter and 
why. His market specialties are grains, 
feeds and cotton. He confesses that when 
he began reporting markets back in 1903 
on the Memphis Morning News (later he 
was with the News Scimitar and _ the 
Memphis Evening Appeal) the first thing 
he had to learn was the difference be- 
tween a bull and a bear. From such 4 
kindergarten he climbed quickly to the 
post graduate degrees. 

Mr. Williamson was born at Milan, 
Tenn., in 1876. He has been married 36 
years—to the same wife. He is a Methodist 
in faith, but beyond that affiliation is not 
much of a joiner. That he is a gracious 
fellow with a supply of tact is shown by 
his remark that his “most pleasant trade 
journal affiliation is with THe NortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER publications.” 
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p. H. SCHROEDER HEADS 
NEW MEXICO BAKERS 


Higher Bread Prices Predicted at Albu- 
querque Meeting—Optimism Expressed 
in Sugar, Paper Discussions 

AtpuqueraveE, N. M.—P. H. Schroeder, 
of the Cottage Pure Food Shop, Albu- 
querque, was elected president of the 
New Mexico Bakers Association for the 
coming year at the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the group held here March 28. 
Mr. Schroeder was vice president of the 
association last year. Other new officers 
are H. H. Anderson, first vice president, 
and C. E. Bowman, second vice presi- 
dent. G. D. Stephens, Superior Baking 
Co., Las Vegas, again will serve as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Retiring president J. G. Young, Sure- 
best Bakers, El Paso, predicted an in- 
crease in bread prices during 1942 in his 
address before the convention. He said 
that bakers staying in business during 
these emergency days are going to be 
more efficient and successful than ever 
before. He also predicted that women 
would work in the bakery shops in place 
of the men who are going into the army, 
navy and defense plants. 

L. J. Todhunter, head of the L. J. 
‘Yodhunter Co., Denver, Colo., spoke on 
equipment for bakers, reporting on the 
present supply picture. He expressed 
the belief that bakers will be able to get 
parts for repair purposes to keep their 
shops in operation, even though it might 
be impossible to buy new equipment be- 
cause so many of the bakery equipment 
firms have gone into war production. 
Mr. Todhunter stated that bakers can 
continue to slice bread more economical- 
ly than the housewife. He pointed out 
that only 16 tons of steel were used 
last year in the production of bread 
slicers, whereas if the housewife were 
to slice her own bread, she would have 
to purchase bread knives and the baker 
would have to purchase new bread pans, 
thus using more metal than is used at 
present. 

The tire situation for bakers was re- 
viewed by Ralph G. Christman, retail 
supervisor for the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
He urged bakers to take care of the 
supply they now have, for a let-up in 
the rubber shortage cannot be expected 
until 1943. Better care can be taken 
of tires, he said, through care on the 
part of drivers and good vulcanizing 
jobs when tires are broken. Mr. Christ- 
man said that retreaded tires are prac- 
tically the only kind the baker will be 
able to use during the war, and, even 
after the emergency, he may continue 
using retreads when he sees the service 
they give. 

The sugar situation was discussed by 
O. W. Laseter, manager of the Gross- 
Kelly Co., Albuquerque, who expressed 
the opinion that the shortage experienced 
during the past winter was brought on 
by hoarding, and that the world supply 
of sugar is adequate. Ralph Lacey, sub- 
stituting for Jack Donovan, Pollock Pa- 
per & Box Co., Dallas, Texas, discussed 
Wax paper, cartons and bags. He also 
sounded an optimistic note when he said 
that at present it looks as if we may 
not have a paper shortage after all. He 
advised bakers not to overstock their 
paper supply, because the advertising 
matter on the wrappers might have to 
be changed. He also reminded bakers 
that the government can use the three- 
inch cylinders on which the paper is 
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CERTAIN FEED SALESMEN ELIGIBLE 
FOR RETREADS, RECAPS 


Representatives Who Make Deliveries, Service Farm Chickens 
and Stock Included in List B of Regulations, According 
to the Office of Price Administration 


rolled, and said that these cylinders 
should be returned to the paper com- 
panies. 

Glenn Purdy, operator of Purdy’s Bak- 
ery, Santa Fe, reported on the safety 
campaign now being conducted in New 
Mexico, advising bakers to train their 
drivers in safe driving. He said that 
the state speed limit may possibly be 
reduced to 40 miles per hour. The stale 
situation and display racks. were dis- 
cussed by Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Association. He 
said that bakers must cut their stale re- 
turns and stop giving away racks to help 
curtail the rising operation cost. Mr. 
Vos told the convention that free racks 
had been discontinued in the city of 
Denver. 

District governors and governors-at- 
large remain unchanged for next year. 
Albuquerque was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1943. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Millers Are Guests 





Maryland Gourmets 
Enjoy Corn Pone, 
Spoon Bread at Fete 


Ba.timore, Mp.—Foregoing the usual 
elaborate menu served at its annual ban- 
quet in Baltimore, the Les Amis d’Escof- 
fier on March 31 held what was termed 
a strictly Maryland dinner at the Hotel 
Emerson. 

Honor guests at this year’s event were 
the operators of water mills in various 
parts of Maryland and a total of 17 of 
them were on hand_to enjoy the dinner. 
Among them was Major General Milton 
A. Reckord, in command of the Third 
Army Corps Area, with headquarters in 
Baltimore. General Reckord has an in- 
terest in one of the water grist mills in 
Harford County. 

Corn pone and spoon bread, made from 
products turned out in Maryland, were 
included on the menu and won high 
praise from the diners. 

Les Amis d’Escoffier is an organization 
of Maryland gourmets which has been 
holding the annual dinners for the last 
several years. The menu always attracts 
wide public attention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHANGES DELIVERY RULES 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have ruled that 
delivery of grain on contracts in rail- 
road box cars, ordinarily permitted in 
the final three days of a delivery month, 
will not be allowed under present war 
conditions. There is a critical shortage 
in storage space available in public ware- 
houses, it was pointed out, and it is un- 
patriotic to use railroad cars for the 
storage of grain. 

The resolution adopted by the direc- 
tors reads: “that under the provisions 
of Rule 251, the board of directors de- 
clares that Rule 282 providing for the 
regular delivery of contract grades of 
grain in cars on track in the last three 
business days in the month in satisfaction 
of contracts for fiiture delivery made 
on this exchange be, and it hereby is, 
set aside, and until further action by 
the board of directors, no delivery of 
grain in railroad box cars on track in 
Chicago in satisfaction of future con- 
tracts will be permitted.” 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Feed 
salesmen who make deliveries to poultry- 
men and livestock growers, and fre- 
quently service the farm chickens and 
stock, especially in communities where 
no veterinarians are available, cannot ob- 
tain new tires or tubes for their auto- 
mobiles, but are eligible for retreaded 
and recapped tires, according to an offi- 
cial ruling obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration by Tur Norrn- 
WESTERN MILLER. 

Under Section 504 (a) (6) of the re- 
vised Tire Rationing Regulations, issued 
by the OPA on Feb. 19, certain passen- 
ger cars are eligible for retread or re- 
capped tires, but not for new equip- 
ment. Feed salesmen are included in 
List B, which covers repaired tires only. 

Tue Norruwesrern MI.ier’s inquiry 
of the OPA on behalf of feed salesmen 
using motor cars for deliveries, asked if 
“traveling feed salesmen may obtain new 
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tires for their cars” and pointed out that 
in some states these salesmen do the 
work customarily performed by veterin- 
arians when the latter are not available. 

The official ruling from OPA was 
signed by Thomas E. Harris, assistant 
general counsel of the organization, who 
said: 

“Section 504 (a) (6), revised Tire Ra- 
tioning Regulations, designates such. cars 
as ‘List B’ passenger cars and provides 
eligibility for retreaded and recapped 
tires only.” 

Paragraph 6 of Section 504, under 
which the feed salesmen qualify, shows 
that retreads and recapped tires are 
authorized for passenger cars used prin- 
cipally to provide: 

“Transportation of traveling salesmen 
who are engaged in the sale of farm, 
extractive, or industrial equipment, foods, 
or medical supplies, the distribution of 
which is essential to the war effort.” 





LAKE SHIPPING SEASON 
BEGINS TO HIT STRIDE 
AS BOATS START MOVING 
Minn.—The 
season for 1942 is beginning to hit its 


Du.utn, lake shipping 
stride with reports from lower lake ports 
that vessels were steadily being moved 
out of winter berths and rapidly put 
into operation. In the next few weeks 
it is expected that the fleet will be in 
full operating capacity. 

Iron ore loading has been on since 
late March and last week witnessed the 
loading of the first wheat cargo, some 
233,000 bus. 
scheduled to load but was held up by ice 
at Whitefish Bay, delaying arrival. It 


Another freighter was 


is expected to reach here and take on 
a wheat cargo early this week. 

Little or no boat chartering was re- 
ported last week, with the rate on wheat, 
Buffalo delivery, held at 51/,c. 
hull and cargo insurance will become 


Regular 


effective April 15 and may develop some- 
thing in the way of new charters. 

A local official*of the bureau of marine 
inspection and navigation reports scores 
of men are seeking berths on lake ships 
without much chance of landing jobs, 
because there are not enough steamers 
available to handle the demand for work. 

Four railroad executives, representing 
four major midwest railroad lines, ex- 
pressed the view while in Duluth last 
week that the nation’s rail transporta- 
tion system is equal to its defense re- 
sponsibilities and will adjust or expand 
to any demands that future prosecution 
of the war will make. 

¥ ¥ 
Grain Cargo Reaches Buffalo 

Burrao, N. Y.—The steamer Alex Mc- 
Dougal has the distinction of being the 
first craft to reach this port with grain 
during the 1942 season. The boat was 
sighted four miles out of the harbor on 
April 3. 


WALTER C. HOLSTEIN 
IS ELECTED TO HEAD 
MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


MiLwavkeErk, W1s.—Walter C. Holstein, 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., pioneer 
grain firm here, was elected president 
of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change April 6 to succeed E. H. Hiemke, 
L. Bartlett & Son Grain Co., president 
since 1940. Carl A. Houlton, LaBudde 
Feed & Grain Co., and Walter R. Vye, 
Cargill, Inc., were elected vice presidents, 
and Harry A. Plumb was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Mr. Holstein has been associated with 
the grain trade here for 41 years and 
has been a member of the exchange since 
1906. Since then he has, at one time or 
another, held practically every post in 
the organization. His firm was 
founded more than 50 years ago by Gus- 
tave Holstein, his father, and Oscar Mohr. 

Directors elected at the April 6 meet- 
ing were Charles F. Coughlin, Robert 
G. Bell and G. W. Winston. Elected 
to the board of appeals were E. H. 
Hiemke, immediate past president, and 
Edward S. Terry. Paul E. Riebs and 
Linus J. Beck were elected to the board 
of arbitration, with John G. Davis and 
Clarence D. Moll tying for the third 
vacancy. 


own 


A toss of coin is to decide 
which of these two men will be the third 
board member. 
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HECKER PASSES DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Hecker Products Corp. at their March 
meeting voted to take no action on the 
common stock dividend which is custom- 
arily paid. Directors of Best Foods, 
Inc., which is 71% owned by Hecker, 
also took no action on the dividend. Guy 
Lemmon, president, stated that both 
boards were influenced by the need of 
conserving cash to meet higher inventory 
costs and the uncertainty as to adequate 
provision for tax reserves. In 1941, 
Hecker Products Corp. paid four quar- 
terly dividends of 15¢ a share. 





Bert Jassoy 


discussed specialty breads 


Sugar conservation and the develop- 
ment of specialty breads were two topics 
studied at the recent convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
Bert Jassoy, Regan Bros, Co., Minneap- 
olis, was a member of a panel of ex- 
perts analyzing the problems involved 
and answered the questions posed by an 
interested audience. 

Dr. C. O. Swanson, whose most re- 
cent portrait is shown here, is known to 
millers throughout the nation. For years 
head of the Department of Milling In- 
dustry at Kansas State College, he is now 





NASHVILLE VISITORS 

R. H. Drake, Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn; James Dorris, Dorris 
Milling Co., Springfield, Tenn; W. B. 
Anderson, formerly owner and manager 
of the Acme Milling Co., Hopkinsville, 
Ky., and J. B. Chisholm, southeastern 
sales manager for the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Atlanta, Ga., visited among 
the Nashville flour interests recently. 


PACKAGING MANAGER 

William R. Moore, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the package depart- 
ment, replacing Second Lieutenant Rose- 
nau, who has been called to the colors. 


IN ATLANTA 

Floyd. Bateman, sales manager Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., recently spent 
several days in Atlanta visiting with his 
representative, Fred Boardman, Southern 
States Flour Corp. 


IN THE ARMY 


Alfred L. Plant, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of the Doughnut Corp. 
of America and widely known in the 
baking and allied industries, has enlisted 
in the United States Army. 


ON ACTIVE DUTY 

Edward F. Schulz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly with the Washburn Crosby Co. 
in that market and more recently with 
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Dr. C, O. Swanson 


new picture 


engaged principally in research there and 
in writing articles from the vast store 
of information he has unearthed in his 
work, His current series in MILLING 
Propuction and the Milling Production 
Section of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is 
based upon studies of starch, 

The use of wheat germ in commercial 
bread baking was discussed by Miss Betty 
Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, at the recent convention of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
She appeared on the part of the program 
sponsored by the American Association 


enhondl & 


the Standard Milling Co. at Chicago, IIl., 
is now on active duty with the U. S. 
Army as a first lieutenant, attached to 
the Quartermaster Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Lee, Va. 


BACK FROM A TRIP 


Loren W. Johnson, manager of the 
Kansas City office for Cargill, Inc., re- 
turned at the end of last week from a 
trip to Fort Worth, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. He accompanied Julius Hendel, 
vice president of the company, on most 
of the trip. 


FLORIDA VACATION 


David D. Vaughan, of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, and president of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors, left 
April 4 on a several weeks’ vacation trip 
to Florida. R. E. Bemmels, of the same 
company, has returned from a vacation 
trip to Hot Springs, Ark. 


4d DAUGHTER IS BORN 


A daughter was born April 4 to Mrs. 
Maurice Johnson at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Kansas City. Mr. Johnson is with THe 
NorTHWESTeRN Miter at Kansas City. 
The Johnsons have another daughter, 4. 


SON KILLED IN SERVICE 


Robert B. Brown, for many years ac- 
tive in the macaroni industry and an 
executive of the Foulds Milling Co., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill., mourns the loss of his son, 


Betty Sullivan 
. wheat germ expert... 


of Cereal Chemists, of which she is an 
active member. 

Before the recent annual meeting of the 
Texas Dietetic Association P. Val. Kolb, 
of the Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., gave 
a sprightly and thoughtful review of the 
purpose and progress of flour and bread 
enrichment. 
enrichment, as measured by vitamin de- 
ficiencies and the nation’s emergency need 
for better nutrition. Choice of white 
bread for enrichment was explained as 
due, first, to its prominent place in sup- 


He explained the reasons for 


P. Val. Kolb 
he talks to dietitians 


plying the nation’s caloric requirements; 
and, second, to the fact that white 
bread is a pronounced favorite over all 
other kinds of bread, particularly over 
whole wheat. The high extraction breads 
of World War I were blamed for much 
of the trend toward decreased consump- 
tion of bread in the past quarter of a 
century. People didn’t like and wouldn't 
eat the coarse war bread, and formed the 
habit of eating other foods. Enriched 
white bread, he concluded, provides more 
food value for one’s money than any 
other food that can be bought. 





Lieutenant R. B. Brown, Jr., who was 
killed testing an army plane. He was 
last seen March 24, when he left on a 
routine test of a new type army pursuit 
plane, and his body was found March 
31 in the wreckage of his ship northwest 
of San Antonio. He was 23 years of 
age. His father now is business man- 
ager of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
having retired from the macaroni busi- 
ness several years ago. 


CALLING ON CONNECTIONS 


T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, spent last week calling on con- 
nections in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


ON SICK LIST 


Robert DuBois, of the Boston office 
of Washburn Crosby Co., eastern division 
of General Mills, Inc., is confined to his 
home in Newton by illness. 


AT HOME OFFICE 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
King Midas Flour Mills, was in Minne- 
apolis several days the latter part of 
last week, visiting at the home office of 
his company. 


ALL-AMERICAN UNDER ARMS 


Robert Morrow, representative for the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIL, in 
Alabama and Mississippi, with head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala., was the 


first southern salesman of his company 
to be called to the colors. He is stationed 
at Philadelphia, Pa., where he serves as 
second lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps. Mr. Morrow joined the Cole sales 
Staff seven years ago. He is a graduate 
of the University of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery, where he was a star football 
man, playing with the Rose Bowl teams 
and making All-American. 


RETURNING FROM THE EAST 


Arthur E. Kelley, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind., and J. H. Weav- 
er, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, visited in Chicago last week. 
Mr. Weaver was returning to the niill 
from an eastern trip. 


BAKESHOP CALLER 

P. Val Kolb, Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York, spent several days in 
Atlanta calling on bakers. 


AT DAYTONA BEACH 


Mrs. M. E. Derryberry, of M. E. Der- 
ryberry & Co., Nashville, is visiting her 
son, Paul Derryberry, at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


WELCOMED HOME 

E. J. Bermel, president Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, has returned home from 4 
three-month stay at Hollywood, Fla, 
where he went in the interest of his 
health. He was given a welcome home 
luncheon on March 30 at the Moose 
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Lodge’ by the members of the club as 
well as a number of prominent bakers. 
Among the latter were James D. Wil- 
liamson and his son, James W. William- 
son, president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of the Duquesne Baking Co; How- 
ard W. Braun, vice president Braun 
Baking Co; George E. Drake, president 
George E. Drake Baking Co; Carl 
Meckes, bakery owner of Cadiz, Ohio; 
E. Willard Moore, secretary Bakers 
Courtesy Club, and G. E. Olsen, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 


ON FEDERATION BUSINESS 


Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, spent sev- 
eral days in the Southwest last week on 
federation business. 


HONORED 


William J. Elliott, who retired April 
1 as western traffic manager of Great 
Lakes Transit Corp., was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club, April 8. 


INDUCTED 

John Chain, son of W. A. Chain, gen- 
eral manager Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas, has been inducted into 
the army. 


IN K, C. OFFICE 

Charles L. Johnson, Cereal By-Prod- 
ucts Co. is in the Kansas City office 
working with F. C. Greutker, Jr., the 
manager, who expects soon to be in some 
branch of military service. Mr. John- 
son’s wife and child accompanied him 
and already are settled in a house. 


AT OKLAHOMA CITY 


S. L. Knox, Buffalo, N. Y., divisional 
sales manager in the eastern district for 
General Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor 
at the company’s Oklahoma. City plant. 


GUEST FROM CANADA 


Miss Betty Skogsberg, a student at the 
University of Toronto, spent the Easter 
holidays with her parents, the Carl W. 
Skogsbergs, Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. 
Skogsberg is manager of the Oklahoma 
City plant of the Colonial Baking Co. 


BACK AT WORK 


Frank Kostka, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
treasurer Dobry Flour Mills Co., Yukon, 
is back at work after two months of 
illness from a ruptured appendix. 


HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


John Pickerill, pioneer Kansas miller 
and grain man who in recent years has 
been engaged in flour selling, is ill at 
his home in Kansas City as the result 
of a blood clot in his leg. Despite his 
81 years, physicians are hopeful of com- 
plete recovery from the resulting par- 
tial paralysis. His son, John K. Picker- 
ill, president of the Clyde (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., has been visiting 
his parents in Kansas City during his 
father’s illness. 


TALK ON JAPAN 

J. M. Reuben, of the faculty of St. 
Thomas College, was the speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Association on the evening of 
April 7. His topic was Japan. 


AMAZING PROSPECT 


A. W. Erickson, field crop reporter, 
was a featured speaker at the meeting 
of the Southwestern Social Science As- 
Sociation at Hotel Baker, Dallas, Texas, 
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April 8. Mr. Erickson, mixing his phil- 
osophy and humor with the facts of 
crops and their reporting, told the group 
of the amazing prospects for a bumper 
crop of wheat in North America in 1942. 
He spoke at the geographical meeting 
presided over by Professor C. J. Bol- 
linger, of the University of Oklahoma. 


HOT SPRINGS HOLIDAY 


A. C. Bredesen, export manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and John McDuff, of Croswell, 
the company’s representative in eastern 
Michigan, are vacationing at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


ON BREWING COMMITTEE 


August A. Busch, Jr., vice president 
and general manager of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., has been appointed to an 18-member 
brewing industry advisory committee by 
the War Production Board at Washing- 
ton. 


NORTHERN VISITS 


R. B. Jennings, Greensboro, N. C., rep- 
resentative of International Milling Co., 
was at headquarters in Minneapolis last 
week. On his way back home, he visited 
his brother in Chicago and his father 
in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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OPERATIVES AND CHEMISTS 
PLAN MEETINGS AT K-STATE 


The department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, will 
be host in April to two annual meetings 
of technical milling groups. On April 
10 and 11 three chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists—the 
Kansas City, Nebraska and Pioneer sec- 
tions—will hold their yearly tri-section 
discussions. Districts 1 and 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers will 
convene at the college April 24 and 25 
for their seventeenth annual joint meet- 
ing. 

Extensive programs are planned for 
both gatherings. Speakers and subjects 
on the chemists’ schedule include: K. F. 
Finney, Kansas State College, ‘Yeast 
Variability in Wheat Variety Test Bak- 
ing”; John A. Anderson, of the college, 
“Some Baking Results on Wheat Grown 
in 1941”; C. O. Swanson and A. C. 
Andrews, of the college, “Gluten Protein 
as the Main Factor Affecting Mixing 
Curve Patterns”; W. R. Green, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
“An Improved Method for Crude Fiber 
Determinations”; Karl Fortman and R. 
M. Sandstedt, Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion, “Relation of Proteolytic Activity to 
Characteristics of Oxidation and Reduc- 
tion’; H. H. Johnson, Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., “Analysis 
of Check Sample Results,’ and E. F. 
Tibbling and George Schiller, Washburn 
Crosby Company, Kansas City, Mo., “An 
Improved Method for B, Determina- 
tions.” 

Open discussions are planned on vita- 
mins and on laboratory “gadgets” and 
shout cuts. The first session will be held 
on the evening of the tenth, and subse- 
quent ones on the following morning and 
afternoon. 

The millers will also Start their meeting 
in the evening. Among speakers and 
subjects to be presented are: E. G. Bay- 
field, Kansas State College, “Treating 
Normal and High Moisture Wheat with 
Ethylene Gas”; Elmer Modeer, St. Jo- 
seph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, “The 


Problem of Clean Corn Meal”; R. O. 
Pence, of the college, “Short-time Condi- 
tioning”; Warren F. Keller, of the col- 
lege, “Milling Properties of Wheats”; L. 
P. Reitz, Kansas State College, “Why 
We Need New Wheat Varieties”; C. O. 
Swanson, Kansas State College, “Some 
Effects of the 1941 Wet Harvest on 
Wheat Quality”; J. E. Anderson, of the 
college, and Richard T. Cotton, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology, “Some Tests with 
the Entoleter”; and Major V. L. Robin- 
son, U. S. Army, “How the Army Feeds 
Its Men.” 

E. G. Bayfield, head of the college 
department of milling industry, was in 
charge of program arrangements. Charles 
Light, Jr., Light Grain & Milling Co., 
Liberal, Kansas, chairman of District 1, 
and C., P. May, chairman of District 2 
and superintendent for the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, will preside at the millers’ ses- 
sions. Because of a shortage of hotel 
space at Manhattan, it is suggested that 
reservations at either the Wareham or 
the Gillett be made early. ; 
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G. STUART ENGLE 


G. Stuart Engle, 57, retired miller and 
baker formerly of Hazleton, Pa., died 
following a heart attack at his home in 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 1. He was 
born in Hazleton, the son of a miller. 
Upon the death of his father, Mr. Engle 
took over the operation of the family’s 
flour mill, and, on the death of his mother, 
he became its sole owner. In 1918 he 
acquired the Hazleton Baking Co., which 
he sold in 1927. Later he owned bak- 
eries in Shamokin, Hazleton and Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


JOHN A. DONAHOE 


John A. Donahoe, 52, president of 
Donahoe’s, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., operator 
of 82 retail bakery-grocery stores in 
that district, died April 2 after a long 
illness. In 1934 he became president of 
his company, succeeding his father, the 
late P. J. Donahoe, founder of the busi- 
ness. Among the survivors is a brother, 
Jerome T. Donahoe, vice president of the 
company. 


JOHN J. WALLACE 


John J. Wallace, 63, owner and op- 
erator of the Wallace Bakery, Elkins, 
W. Va., died of pneumonia March 31 
after a three-day illness. He had been 
engaged in the bakery business in Elkins 
since 1902, before* which time he was a 
baker in Frostburg, Md. Among the 
survivors is a son, James Wallace, who 
was engaged in business with his father. 


BENNETT S. FERGUSON 


Bennett S. Ferguson, 82, retired baker 
of Boston, Mass., died at his home in 
Brookline April 1. Many years ago he 
and his brother, J. G. Ferguson, estab- 
lished a wholesale bakery in Boston, 
which later was sold to the General Bak- 
ing Co., Mr. Ferguson continuing as 
manager. He was active in the forma- 
tion of the first National Bakers Asso- 
ciation in 1897. 


J. G. MILLS 


J. G. Mills, prominent grain and feed 
dealer at Cardington, Ohio, for the past 
45 years, died March 31. Mr. Mills was 
postmaster at Cardington for 12 years 
and served six years as a member of the 
Ohio legislature. 
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ENRICHMENT GAINING, 
ILLINOIS BAKERS HEAR 


50 to 60% of Commercially Baked Bread 
Now Enriched, States Tom Smith, ABA 
Secretary—Program Praised 


By S. O. WERNER 


BLooMincTon, ILt.—Enriched bread is 
making excellent progress even though 
some bakers are not yet aware of the 
opportunities offered, Tom Smith, secre- 
tary of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, told the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, which held its 
thirty-sixth annual meeting here April 
7-8. Last fall it was estimated that 
30 to 35% of commercially baked bread 
was enriched, Mr. Smith stated, but now 
it is between 50 and 60%. 

It took 24 years to win national recog- 
nition of the value of oranges and seven 
years for tomato juice to gain a place 
on the table, he declaréd, and enriched 
bread, therefore, has made rapid strides. 
The government has given all the help 
that it can, he said, and every baker 
should make enriched bread available 
and not wait until his customers ask for 
it. The program would be more effec- 
tive if practiced by all bakers without 
legislation, Mr. Smith believed. 

Mrs. A. R. Williams, Bloomington, a 
national leader in PTA work, expressed 
the hope that bakers will make enriched 
bread universally available. Housewives 
are taking advantage of home economic 
courses and are being told to study labels 
and the nutritional qualities of food, she 
pointed out, and bread is an important 
item in the food picture. There will 
always be a demand for good bread, she 
declared. 

President Walter Kurth pointed out 
that the war is bringing a multitude of 
problems to the baker and will bring 
about changed production methods, re- 
visions in formulas and drastic changes 
in distribution. Illinois bakers, he said, 
have in some instances reduced mileage 
20% and are still giving entirely ade- 
quate service to their customers. Con- 
servation in every field, he said, is im- 
perative under the war program. 

Harry Hunnief, veteran baker of 
Robinson, was presented with a watch 
by his many friends in the association 
for his many years of service to the in- 
dustry. He has attended all conventions 
but one of the state association. 

Convention chairman was W. Berry- 
man. 
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MANAGES LOUISVILLE TRADE BOARD 

Louisvittz, Ky.—James P. Haynes has 
become manager of the Louisville Board 
of Trade, succeeding Walter Newkirk, 
who résigned recently to accept a similar 
position in private industry. Mr. Haynes 
was general traffic director of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce for 20 
years. Last year he became vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial Barge Lines, 
Inc. He was one of those responsible 
for establishing differential freight rates 
between Ohio River cities and the south- 
eastern states. 
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BELLSON CO. CHANGES NAME 
PuILapetpuia, Pa.—The name of the 
Bellson Co., flour brokerage firm here, 
has been changed to Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Inc., C. Herbert Bell, president, has an- 
nounced, 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills in the South- 
west virtually nothing, with no large sales 
to take the slack up and a holiday to keep 
buyers and millers at half speed. Sales 
only 15% of capacity, compared with 79% 
the previous week and 44% a year ago. 

The same conditions exist: large back- 
logs; lower than average running time; 
small fill-in orders and active response from 
importers. Clears fairly active, but prices 
about unchanged. 

The long expected increase in shipping 
instructions still has not arrived and op- 
erations suffering. Many mills were 
running on “nerve” to build up warehouse 
stocks and take advantage of millfeed 
values, but there is little incentive to con- 
tinue that practice. Lower wheat values 
contributed to the lack of interest. 

Quotations, April 4: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short patent 
$5.60@5.85, 95% $5.4545.65, straight $5.35 
5.55, first clear $3.900@ 4.10, second clear 
$3.60@°5 », low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- 
tie business fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow and 13 
dull, 

Oklahoma City: Dull 
eraging 18% compared 
and 65 year ago. No 
sales divided 60 to bakers and 
buyers. Operation reduced, averaging 50% 
compared with 60 last week and 65 year 
ago. Prices fairly stable, closing unchanged 
to 10c¢ lower. Quotations, April 4: hard 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.55, soft wheat 
short patent $6.80@7.55, standard patent 
$6.50@7.15, bakers extra fancy $5.95@6.05, 
bakers short patent 


$5.80@5.90, bakers 
ttandard $5.75@ 5.85, 


Omaha: Sales 200459 capacity. Ship- 
ying directions on former contracts slow. 
Quotations, April 4: family fancy short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.45, standard patent $5.60@5.85, 
bakers short patent $5.60@ 5.85, bakers 


are 





sales av- 
with 12 last week 
exports; domestic 
40 to family 


trading, 





standard patent $5.45@5.60. 

Wichita: Prices unchanged, sales reported 
as from poor to fair, ranging from 20 to 
50%, directions fair to good, with mills 
operating from 60 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: Business plumbed new 
depths, with virtually no bookings. Trade 


disinterested and mills not pressing because 
of uncertainties affecting feed. Shipping 
directions coming in freely. 

Salina: Demand quite 
prices about unchanged, 


satisfactory, with 
Shipping directions 





good. 

Texas: Demand continues in the _ dol- 
drums, sales with different mills ranging 
from as low as 10% to possibly 20% or 
25% of capacity. In general, the larger the 
mill the lower the percentage. Sales still 
confined almost altogether to family in 


near-by territory. Operations, however, have 
picked up a little, and probably average 
50 to 60% of capacity. Prices practically 
unchanged. Quotations, April 3: family 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.90@7.40, 
high patent $6.40@6.90, standard bakers 
98's $5.85@6.25; first clears, sacked, $4.80 
@4.90, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Nothing very encouraging 
about situation. Baking industry reported 
contracted for more flour than requirements 
called for to date; consequently, a lot of 
business on mill books long past due and 
carrying charges piling up. Buyers, how- 
ever, have paper profit on most of this. 
Present dearth of new business is result of 
this overbuying. All mills more concerned 
about getting directions than fresh orders; 
directions are very difficult to get, mill 
running time continues light. Family trade 
also quiet for time being. 

A little inquiry right along from Cuba 
and Caribbean ports, but exporters having 
difficulty getting vessel space. In fact, 
substartial backlog of old business awaits 
clearance from seaboard. Total new busi- 
ness done by spring wheat milling com- 
panies last week, around 17% of capacity, 
compared with 25% week earlier and 75% 
year ago. 

Quotations, April 7: established brands 
of family patent $6.30@6.35, spring first 
patent $6.10@6.20, standard patent $6@6.10, 


fancy clear $5.85@5.95, first clear $5.65@ 
5.75, second clear $3.90@4.10, whole wheat 
$5.80@5.90, graham standard $4.80@5.30. 


Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 


were in operation April 7: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Northwestern Consolidated A, Pills- 
bury South A, Durum A, Graham and 


Phoenix, Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye 


and Whole Wheat. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Still very 
quiet; new sales near vanishing point; ship- 
ping directions only fair. Feed values un- 
dergoing readjustment; good demand for 
mixed cars, spot shipment; production light 
so no pressure on market, and mills not 
anxious to sell deferred at present dis- 
counts. 

Duluth: Quotations, April 4: first patent 
$6.80, second patent $6.60, first clear $6.20. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business again very light. Buy- 
ers not interested regardless of price in- 
ducement, and sales of routine character. 
Business has been exceedingly quiet for 
some weeks, and most factors look for an 
improvement in sales and also shipping di- 
rections. These have been slow for several 


weeks, but a change for the better is 
noticed. Family continues very quiet despite 
another drop of 10c in price. Quotations, 
April 4: spring top patent $5.80@6.30, 


standard patent $5.60@6.20, first clear $5.30 
@ 5.75, second clear $3.85@4.10, family flour 
$7.90@8.05; hard winter short patent $5.80 
@6.10, 95% patent $5.50@6, first clear $4.50 
@5; soft winter short patent $5.60@6.10, 
standard patent $5.40@5.85, first clear $4.65 
@4.90. 

St. Louis: No change in the situation 
of the past few weeks. Inquiries light. 
Majority of buyers carrying a fair supply 
on hand, consequently are not interested. 
No round lot orders put on the books of 
record. Car lots rather light and that for 
present requirements. New business for 
family trade very slow. High protein clears 
in good demand at a slightly higher price. 
Other grades draggy. Jobbers advise con- 
ditions much about the same. Shipping in- 
structions fair. Quotations, April 4: soft 
wheat short patent $5.90@6.80, straight $5.20 
@ 5.60, first clear $4.55@5.05; hard wheat 
short patent $5.15@5.85, 95% $5@5.50, first 
clear $4.20@4.60; spring wheat top patent 
$5.35@5.85, standard patent $5.20@5.60, first 
clear $5.05@5.50. 

Toledo: Business very quiet and feature- 
less; buyers, many of them already booked 
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Buffalo: Sales continue light; prices some- 
what soft, although formal quotations re- 
main at the levels of the previous week. 
Trade very hesitant and reluctant to order 
very far beyond immediate needs, due to the 
weak wheat market and also to the fact 
that bookings on the whole are substantial 
and afford a good backstop against any 
sudden change upward. A slight improve- 
ment noted in directions after three weeks 
of extreme dullness in which some pressure 
had to be used. Spring clears very firm 
and pretty well sold up. Export trade light. 

Quotations, April 4: spring fancy patent 
$8 30@8.40 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.45@6.55, spring first clears $5.85 
@5.95, soft winter short patent $6.90@7, 
pastry $5.75@5.85. 


New York: Complete apathy pervaded the 
trade, resulting in a low total sales volume. 
Easter and Passover holidays combine to 
reduce interest and attendance to a mini- 
mum and from the middle of the week on 
barely a handful of flour men were in their 
offices or calling on buyers. These reported 
no brightness in the various phases of the 
business, since not only sales but collections 
and shipping directions as well were slow. 
Customers’ stocks are heavy and in some 
quarters there has been an inclination to 
bring in recent cheaper flour, but others 
have flour on the books 75c@$1 below cur- 
rent levels on which they are forced to pay 
carrying charges through their inability to 
absorb it. Small retail bakers are also 
facing an additional hazard in the number 
of their men who are called into the service, 
bringing about a serious shortage of skilled 
bakeshop labor; the rising cost of ingredi- 
ents in the face of unchanged selling prices 
gave them further cause for concern. 

Practically the only business which was 
indicated came from the large bakers, who 
did purchase in a fair volume, also a scat- 
tering of family sold, but the local broker 
covering the jobbing and small baking trade 
at best sold a car or two, usually of springs, 
with spotty southwestern sales. 


Quotations, April 4: for deferred ship- 
ment, from which deductions of 10@35c 
were made for immedate; spring first pat- 


ent $6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.05@6.45, 
clears $5.90@6.15, Texas high glutens $6.15 


























to end of crop, indifferent. Millers would > rs be A ¢ . ’ 
like directions on past bookings while feed eae By h ge Engrs) are e. es 
prices are high to help make up for flour $6.15@6.25, soft winter s wii api inlet 
sold too low. Prices comparatively steady. Boston: New business experienced the 
Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate usual lull anticipated in week before Easter, 
points to New York, April 3, $1.21%, or but mill agents reported it slower than 
3%c under close of Chicago May future. usual. Closing of markets on Good Friday 
Quotations, April 3: soft winter standard also contributed to lack of interest. Buyers 
patent, $5.60@5.75; locally made springs, not at all concerned with making new com- 
high gluten $6.50, bakers patent $6.25, hard mitments at this time, with market showing 
winter wheat bakers patent $6.15, in 98's, no particular tendencies. Most of those in 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill. trade covered well ahead. Only new busi- 
> 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
AmOR 2 scree 118% 120% 125% 127% 118 119% “eo ae 118% 119% 
April 2 117% 119% 124% 126% 117% 119% 118% 118% 
April 3 Holiday 
April 4 117 119 123% 125% 116% 118 117% 117% 
April 5 117% 119% 123% 125% 116% 118% 118 118% 
April 6 117 118% 123% 125% 115% 117% oe gees 118 118% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Mav July May July May July Closed Closed 
April 1 99% seve 100 102 79% 80% weee weee oben eens 
April 2 99% 99% 101% 79% 80% 
April 3 i Holiday 
April 4 98% 100 Holiday 
April 5 ieee ives 79% 80% snes 
April 6 79% 80% ones 
- —-CORN: ‘ = OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 81% 84% 88% 90% 83% 85% 56 55% 52% 51% 
April 2 81% 84% 88% 90% 83% 85% 55% 55% 52 51% 
April 3 Holiday 
April 4 81% 83% 88 90% 83% 85% 55% 55 51% 51% 
April 5 81% 83% 88% 90% 83% 85% 56% 55% 52% 52 
April 6 81% 84% 88% 90% 83% 85% 56% 56 52% 52% 
— RYE rc FLAXSEED———., BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 1 79% 82% 75% 77% 260 259% 60 cee 58% 60% 
April 2 78% 81% 74% 76% 265 264% 265 aaee 59 60% 
April 3 Holiday 
April 4 77% 80% 73% 75% 261% 261% 261% ibe 59 60% 
April 5 78% 81% 74% 76% 263% 264% 263% eeee 59% 61% 
April 6 78 80% 7A 76% 260% 261% 260% 59% 61 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 


of date April 4, 


and corresponding date of a 














year ago: 
c—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -—Oats—. -—-Rye——. -~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

BRGICUMMOTO 2c cccccccciec 7,359 189 674 718 14 16 115 87 5 1 
| RPE EPE eer 7,198 3,678 8,851 611 471 312 3,335 165 266 169 

MOE cicveccaceers 407 oe os os ee se es . es we 
CRICHHO. ceccvcscccvessec 11,861 9,556 10,783 15,168 1,709 856 4,819 1,492 334 488 

ARORA cccccccccces ee ee 187 211 ee $2 134 “* .. ee 
SE. Wa nc acnsvadciees 190 113 2 2 4 4 2 2 300 180 
rer er ee 34,633 19,476 5,560 3,227 347 256 1,533 661 992 451 
Fort Worth ...ccsccces 10,060 7,499 603 695 84 102 13 1 60 14 
GOVERN 66k cdicvsccess 4,688 462 43 ee oe s% 
FEUCOCRINGOR 2. ccs cccciccs 9,118 6,775 Tr 695 os os ve oe 
Indianapolis ........... 1,406 1,440 2,277 1,205 251 330 143 87 . 
Be See 33,727 26,142 5,953 7,852 231 66 418 293 275 25 
ere 2,712 464 1,157 3,789 165 36 1,115 230 1,004 1,081 
Minneapolis ........... 37,335 24,456 4,438 10,514 1,069 1,096 5,042 1,769 3,677 3,147 
New Orleans .......... 1,772 58 252 2 23 112 ee ° ee 
POO TO cccccccccess 519 16 269 15 27 6 40 39 vs 2 
GUMOMB cccccccccccccece 13,187 6,612 6,869 13,539 373 * 25 240 2 325 5 
PEE. 6080 5b0600 04062 889 711 467 640 ee ee ° 156 152 
Philadelphia .......... 2,010 55 526 160 10 14 10 1 1 2 
OE, THE co ovenescccses 5.214 5,660 3,992 1,220 139 101 489 93 24 8 
Greet GE ce cccccccess 1,587 689 1,508 1,572 90 26 - 1 19 10 
PE, SOUR. ccccccencess 5,743 3,688 809 2,673 88 107 7 8 14 8 
. errr ee 6,760 3,801 2 1 28 
eee oe a én 963 as oe 

TG «os. caseetawus 198,375 121,440 56,142 64,086 5,096 3,465 17,455 4,932 7,480 5,743 
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ness done came from those few who are not 
booked ahead and who were in immediate 
need of flour. Even in such cases there was 
no disposition to take on more than a mini- 
mum car lot order. With new business 
such a remote possibility, mill agents turned 
their attention toward getting present hold- 
ings off books, but efforts met with little 
success. Dullness in new business affected 
all types of flour, both bakery and family. 
Quotations were 5@10c bbl lower. Quota- 
tions, April 5: spring high glutens $6.754 
6.85, short patents $6.60@6.70, standard pat- 
ents $6.45@6.60, first clears $6.25@6.40, 
southwestern short patents $6.40 @6.55, 
standard patents $6.30@6.40, Texas short 
patents $6.70@6.80, standard patents $6.50 
@ 6.60, soft winter patents $6.10@6.2, 
straights $5.80@6, clears $5.60@ 5.80. 


Baltimore: Quotations steady, as demand 
shows little change; receipts, 22,869 bbls, 
a decrease of 34,062 bbls from last week, 
when they were unusually high. Quoti- 
tions, April 4: spring first patent $6.80% 
7.05, standard $6.55@6.75, hard winter short 
patent $6.45@6.65, 95% $6.25@6.50, soft win- 
ter short patent $6.70@7.40, straight $5.30 
5.65. 

Philadelphia: Market weak and unsettled 
due to downward movement in wheat. 
Prices about 10c bbl lower. Trade slow and 
unsatisfactory. Jewish holidays and coming 
of Easter had a tendency to further curtail 
business. Jobbers and bakers confining o})- 
erations to odd lots for fill-in purposes. 
Quotations, April 4: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.60 bbl, standard patent $6.30 4 
6.45, first spring clear $5.80@5.95, hard wii- 
ter short patent $6.20@6.40, 95% $6.05 
6.20, soft winter straights $5.50@5.85. 


Pittsburgh: 
consumers well 
period ahead. 


practically all 
supplied for considerable 
Prices unchanged and in- 
clined to weakness. Bulk of business con- 
fined to small lots of spring wheat and 
hard winters. Some chain consumers rv- 
ported booked rather heavily at favorable 
prices. On whole, trade quiet due to con- 
sumers being rather low price-minded. Shi))- 
ping directions slow. Family flour demand 
continues brisk. Sales of soft winters moi- 
erate. Clears of all grades also found ready 
sale. Quotations, April 4: spring short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.05, standard patent $6.55@6.75, 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.55, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.35, low protein hard 
winter standard patent $6.15@6.25, spring 


Demand slow; 


clears $6.30@6.55, soft winters $5.15@5.35, 
bulk. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Very little business. Sales, 


particularly for future delivery, at stagna- 
tion point. Weak and lower grain market 
caused buyers to hold purchases to imme- 
diate and 30-day deliveries, as prices on 


such deliveries 15@25c lower. <A few scat- 
tered sales of this type, but as mills are 
heavily booked, few were able to take this 


Southwestern hard wheat flours 
from broker industry and 
condition in midwestern 
spring wheat flours 
despite rate advantage of 
Shipping directions 
local jobbers disappointed at 
Prices 10@15c bbl lower 
than last week. Bread and cake produc- 
tion lower, particularly former, although 
retailers anticipated good business. over 
Easter. 

Quotations, April 4: hard 
family patent $6.95@7.25, first patent $6.75 
@6.95, standard patent $6.45@6.65, fancy 
clear $6@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.95, second 
clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter wheat family 
patent $6.05@6.30, bakers short patent $5.80 
@6.05, 95% $5.60@5.80, first clear $4.554 
5.15, second clear $4.15@4.45; soft wheat 
short patent $6.45@7.05, straight $5.70@6."5, 
first clear $4.80@5.15. 


Atlanta: Sales continue very dull. Blend- 
ers nibbling, but that is just about all; sales 
of soft wheat 95%, short patents, low pro- 
tein 95%‘ and clears practically nil. Ship- 
ping directions from them also slow, as they 


advantage. 
in best demand 
jobbers. Similar 
softs. Northern 
ceptionally quiet 
all-barge shipments. 
fair, although 
stock deliveries. 


ex- 


spring wheat 






are ‘‘crying’’ about poor movement of flour 
from plants. Sales of family flour “‘ter- 
rible."’ Deliveries slow to fair. New busi- 


ness with bakers dull. Flour movement to 
them quiet to only fairly good. Prices about 
unchanged. Quotations, April 4: spring 
wheat bakers’ short ptaent $6.75@6.95 
standard patent $6.65@6.85, straight $6.55 
@6.75, first bakery clear $6.15@6.35; hard 
winter wheat family short patent $7.154 
7.20, fancy patent $6.75@6.80, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@6.80, special or low grade $6.25 
@6.30, 95% $6.75, bakery short patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard patent $6.20@6.40, straight 


$6.10@6.30, first bakery clear $5.90; hard 
wheat low protein 95% $5.50@5.90, bulk; 
first clear $4.80@5, bulk; second clear 
$4.55@4.75, bulk; soft wheat family short 
patent $7.15@7.30, fancy patent $6.75@ 


6.90, standard patent $6.75@6.90, special or 
low grade $6.35@6.50; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, bulk basis $5.90@6.25; soft wheat 95% 
$5.65@6, bulk; straight $5.55@5.90, bulk: 
fancy cut-off $5.05@5.15, bulk; first clear 
$4.75@4.95, bulk; second clear $4.50@4.70, 
bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $5.84 
6.10, bulk; hard wheat low protein 95% 
$5.95, bulk; both all-rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; 
self-rising family flours quoted 25c higher 
Nashville: Business limited to an occa- 
sional car for immediate shipment. Buyers 
still have moderate stocks, and until their 
outbound business picks up to a great ex- 
tent or unless something happens that stim- 
ulates more interest, they indicate that they 
will buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Busi- 
ness with the bakers continues very good. 
As a rule, the larger bakers still covered 
for several weeks and naturally only picked 


up a lot every now and then of special 
grades; other bakers on a day to day 
basis. Shipping directions slow to fair, mills 


indicating that in mmst cases it is very dif- 
ficult to secure specifications. 

Prices lower, being some 15c under. 
tations, April 4: 


Quo- 
soft winter wheat short 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 

Spring first patent ......... ae 80@ 6.30 
Spring standard patent ..... 60@ 6.20 
Spring first clear ............ 5.30@ 5.75 
Hard winter short patent.... 80@ 6.10 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 5.50@ 6.00 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.50@ 5.00 
soft winter short patent 5.60@ 6.10 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.40@ 5.85 
Soft winter first clear ...... 4.65@ 4.90 
Rye flour, white ........+++. 4.40@ 4.60 
Rye flour, dark ......+++++-. 3.65@ 3.95 

Seattle (98’s) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $7.10@7.35 $8.60@8.80 
Soft winter straight. 5.75@5.90 ....@.... 
Pastry ..ccccccevenes 5.65 @ 5.80 5. 204 5.40 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.10@ 6.20 err, Pere $5.35@ 5.85 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.65@ 6.85 $6.80@ 7.05 $6.45@ 6.60 $6.60@ 6.70 Disc weds, $6.55@ 7.15 
6.00@ 6.10 scat cowe 5.20@ 5.60 655@ 6.65 6.05@ 6.45 6.55@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.45 6.45@ 6.60 PE Sree 6.25@ 6.55 
5.65@ 5.75 oD aces 5.05@ 5.50 5.85@ 5.95 5.90@ 6.15 See ee 5.80@ 5.95 6.25@ 6.40 er ee ee ee 
ye 5.60@ 5.85 5.15@ 5.85 i ep 6.15@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.65 6.20@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.55 ae: 6.10@ 6.55 
--@.... 5.45@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.50 . Per 6.15@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 6.05@ 6.20 6.30@ 6.40 ae ae 5.80@ 6.10 
ye Perr 3.90@ 4.10 4.20@ 4.60 Ter, Freee a ere re ieee coee@evee e Freee er. Seek Skea osx 
a Peer ~ Ser 5.90@ 6.80 6.90@ 7.00 To eres 6.70@ 7.40 eer. frre 6.10@ 6.20 So Seer 6.45@ 7.15 
y AA eet eo 5.20@ 5.60 oD ovss 5.85@ 6.20 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.50@ 5.85 5.80@ 6.00 ee Peer 6.45 
ee. Pee o+en eee 4.55@ 5.05 eS reer er. see ~ Perr wor, seer 5.60@ 5.80 rer ere 5.85 
4.25@ 4.65 soeckecee -@ 5.10 -@ 5.45 4.75@ 5.10 -@ 5.20 4.85@ 5.00 Decne Ter. Leet 
348@ 3.95 sasce  «e0et @ 4.45 --@ 4.75 oDecve oeee-@ 4.50 SS Ae . ee oe 2s eae ey aaah 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
DOMOtR 2c cceree $7.00@ 7.20 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 28s 9d 
Montana ....... 6.60@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.{. -@4.50 - @4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.40@5.50 
Spring first clear{. -@3.40 -@. 


+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. **Tn cotter, Fort William neta. 198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-1b jutes. 





patent $6.45@7.15, standard patent $6.15@ 
4.45, fancy patent $5.85@6.15, clears $5.55 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.10 
46.55, standard patent $5.80@6.10, spring 
wheat short patent $6.55@7.15, standard 
patent $6.25@6.55. 


PACIFIC 

Seattle: It is now 

vovernment accepted a 
bbls from local mills for 
April 6 and June 27. This, with what 
local domestic business that will develop 
means that they will be able to operate at 
near capacity levels for the next 90 days. 
lyomestic business remains very slow, job- 
bers and wholesalers still overstocked and 
flour is not moving in retail channels. Bak- 
ery trade somewhat better, but they too 
] been well booked ahead. South Ameri- 





COAST 
established 
total of 
shipment between 


that the 
480,000 


have 

an business does not amount to any volume 
even with the $1.25 gevernment subsidy. 
(uotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, April 
|: family patent $7.10@7.35, bluestem $6.85 


5@ 5.90, 
Montana 


pastry 
$6.60 


a7, straight soft white $5.7 
$5.65@5.80, Dakota $7@7.20, 
a 6.75. 

Portland: New bookings light, but most 
mills have satisfactory bookings ahead and 
back-log of orders rather large. However, 
<hipping instructions coming in slower than 
usual for this time of year. Domestic trade 


lighter, with weaker wheat markets and 
huyers staying out of market. Some south- 
eastern bookings, but volume limited. Book- 
ings to South and Central America better, 
more interest shown on part of buyers 
there. However, this coast not getting much 
of this South American trade. No new 


vovernment business in sight, but mills busy 


on previous orders. 


Quotations, April 4: export straights $4.50 
«4.60, f.0.b, 98's; soft wheat straights $5.65 
“5.75, f.0.b. Nashville; soft wheat straights 
$5@5.15, f.o.s. Kansas common; f.o.b. mill, 
all Montana $6.15@ —— bluestem bakers, 
unbleached $6.15@6.3 bluestem bakers 
$5.90 @ 6.35, Big ok "binestems $5.90@ 6.10, 


cake $7.60@7.80, pastry $5.15@65.35, pie $5.15 


“5.35, fancy hard wheat clears $5.95@6.15; 
whole wheat, 100% $5.75@5.95, graham $5.05 
“@5.25, cracked wheat $5.25@5.45. 


San Francisco: Business dull, with prices 
steady and interest lacking. Deliveries con- 
tinue slow, but most north coast mills are 
not pressing for instructions due to govern- 
ment business. Quotations, April 4: eastern 
family patents $8.80@9, California family 
patents $8.60 @ 8.80, Oregon-Washington 
bluestem bends $6@6.20, northern’ hard 
wheat patents $6@6.20, pastry $5.20@5.40, 
Dakota standard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6.10@6.30, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.30@6.50, Montana 
standard patents $6@6.20, California blue- 
stem patents $5.60@5.80, California pastry 
$5.10@5.30. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Market for. spring 
wheat flour oversupplied. Apparently in 
order to get millfeed, which is so much 


wanted, production of flour has been greater 
than market can absorb. Consequently low 
prices are being accepted by many sellers 
which has a demoralizing effect on the 
general structure of values. Lists un- 
changed. Quotations, April 4: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 
Montreal territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour good. 
Mills running full time on orders from 
British Ministry of Food, West Indies and 
Newfoundland. U. K. business mostly all 
for prompt shipment. Looks like an active 
Season for Canadian flour mills, as there is 
believed to be a considerable volume of 
Such orders in sight. Price advanced 3d. 
Quotations, April 4: vitaminized flour for 
shipment -to United Kingdom, 28s 9d per 
280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. April, Canadian seaboard 
ports; 29s United States ports. 

Moderate demand for pure Ontario winter 
wheat flour and fair prices being offered by 
buyers, Mills find it hard to get wheat. 
Export tradé dead as prices are too high 
as compared with springs, and there is 
also difficulty of securing shipping space. 
Some mills getting $5.40@5.50 bbl for pure 
Ontario winters, in second-hand jutes, Mont- 
real, without difficulty, while others are 
accepting 10@15c bbl under, possibly on 
account of their ceiling being at that level. 

Winnipeg: Export sales equivalent to 1,- 
250,000 bus of wheat, all to an allied 
nation, and reflected in the Winnipeg wheat 


futures market. 


Domestic trade small and 








unimportant. Recent increase in sales tu 
over-sea destinations resulting in heavier MILLFEED MARKETS 
mill run. Supplies moving freely. Quota- 
tions, April 4: top patent springs for de 
livery between Fort William and British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds Quotations Tuesday, April 7 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. Minneapolis: Main feature scarcity of all 
Vancouver: Interest in flour has shifted grades for immediate shipment; mixed-car 
almost entirely from export to domestic inquiry heavy and absorbing big per cent 
with the advent of the new government- of current production, leaving very Itttle for 
sponsored vitamin 13, flour. The export pic- sale or to apply against old contracts. It 
ture continues to offer extremely limited is reported there are still some _ unfilled 
possibilities until at least some improvement contracts for February shipment bran. Mills 
is noted in the shipping situation, which, at holding prices nominally at $36- for bran, 
present, is almost nonexistent due to war $35.50 for std. midds., $36 for flour midds. 
activities in all parts of the Pacific. and $36.50 for red dog. Mixers having hard 
No further word has been received in local time getting urgently needed supplies and 
export circles regarding additional Russian represented willing to pay $37 for bran, 
purchases in the Canadian market, but in without sellers. Bids for all April ship- 
view of the fact that numerous Soviet ment now average around spot levels. With 
freighters are reported available in Pacific supplies so limited and no assurance of 
waters, there is still a good chance that heavier run in prospect, no_ disposition 
further orders will be given to Canadian shown by millers to consider bids for fu- 
mills, always providing, however, that hos- ture shipment at current discounts. 
tilities do not break out between Russia and Kansas City: Bran holding steady, but 


Japan around Vladivostok. 


buyin 


g pressure 


causing buyers to go out 


Domestic flour sales are slower as far and get shorts at slightly higher values; 
as first patents are concerned, as the pub- bran $35.75@36, gray shorts $37.50 @ 37.75. 
lic is trying out the new vitamin grind. The a * sensei 
same condition applies to bakers patents, Oklahoma City: Good demand on all 
but so far none of the new bread has ap- classes; prices unchanged; bran $1.90@1.95 


peared. 


Quotations on a cash basis in cot- 
ton 98's are unchanged at $5.40 for first pat- 





per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.92%@1.97%, 
shorts $1.95@2 


good; std. 
$36 @ 36.50, 


shorts $36.75@37.75 


ents and $5 for bakers patents and vitamin Omaha: Sales light; demand 
grinds. Ontario pastry is in only fair bran $35.50@35.75, pure bran 
supply at $7.60. brown shorts $36, gray 

_— 

—" 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by 


months. 


The figures for 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issusd. 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 


For February, 
of 26,518 bbls, were 
biennial census of 


idle. 


manufactures, 1939, 


1942, 965 companies report 1,092 mills, 


1,057 accour 


wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 


The wheat ground averaged 273.3 lbs per bbl of flour 
in December, 274.3 in November, 
273.3 in July, 272.4 in June, 
The offal reported amounted to 78.3 lbs per bbl of 


1942, 274.1 
August, 


1942, 


272. 


5 in May, 


78.9 in December, 79.1 in November, 79.1 in October, 


273.9 in October, 
272 


January are revised to include reports received since 


These returns include only mills which 


nted for 
in 


.6 in April, 
flour in 


of which 78, with 
Of the 1,092 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
105,220,132 


February, 
273.3 
and 272.4 in March, 
February, 
78.6 in September, 


in 


dail 


bbls of 


274.5 ir 
Septembe 
79.3 ir 
78.5 
1941. 
Daily 


wheat flour 


y capacity 


the total 
1 January, 
r, 273.2 in 
1941. 
n January, 
in August, 


Per ct. of 
capacity 


capacity, bbls operated 


78.8 in July, 78.2 in June, 78.6 in May, 78.5 in April, and 78.3 in March, 
Production————_, 
Mills Wheat “Wheat flour, heat 
1942— —s ground, bus bbls offal, lbs 
February 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 
January ..... a, 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 
1941— 
December 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 
November 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 
October ...... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 
September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 
August ...... 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 
July ......... 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 
June ......... 1,104 38,818,781 8,551,625 669,140,516 
BA ccwres ++» 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 
April ........ 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 
BIOPCH .cccce - 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 
February ..... 1,097 36,574,699 8,063,113 630,123,999 
January ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 7 


February—1942... 
19 


*These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls 
bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial 


counted for 97% 
During February, 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 


Standard middlings* 


Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran . 


Standard middlings* .... 


Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


57 


577,775 


577,081 


578,166 
574,261 
576,931 
571,116 
578,211 
578,322 
580,457 
582,373 
581,799 
581,943 
581,818 
584,488 


IDENTICAL MILLS* 
. 


63.8 
63.5 


61.8 
59.6 
62.2 
65.8 
57.2 
59.3 
58.9 
56.8 
59.5 
57.9 
60.3 
58.0 


Per ct. 


Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 


c—Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 
ground, bus flour, bbls. offal, Ibs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
37,424,610 8,227,784 641,238,444 535,829 272.9 77.9 66.8 
35.065.511 7,741,127 602,533,870 530,759 271.8 77.8 63.4 
35,092,473 7,744,755 606,720,268 530,578 271.9 78.3 60.8 
33,987,401 7,445,179 599,126,561 522,228 273.9 80.5 62.0 
33,485,409 7,266,477 604,575,605 530,633 276.5 83.2 59.5 


census 
of the wheat flour production reported for February, 
1942, 33 mills, with capacity of 14,384 bbls, were idle. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


1942 (8,478, 


tTuesday wen, 


of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 


922 bbls). 


Chicago Sieneapete Kansas City St. r sey Buffalo 
Wevs eure $38.75@39.00 $36.00@. $....@. $....@39.50 
err 28.75 @ 39.00 TTT) 35. 75@ 36. ‘00 38. so 38. 25 at 
38.00@38.25 35.50@.... -@.... 38.25@38.50 ....@ 39.00 
ceiveks 38.00@38.75 36.00@.... 37. 50@ 37.75 38.75@ 39.00 eee 50 
veeeees 38.00@38.75 36.50@.... ee eee - @39.00 - -@ 37.50 
5 Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati ‘Nashville 
oneeeince $. 7 $44.50@ 45.00 sinned “bitend Bcceaes Bice. 
trite, <te0k 44.50@45.00 ....@. wr Pere anole « 
besveet 4409 $10.00 -@. Tr: .7er coeMeres 42.00@ 42.25 
---@38.75 42.00@ 42.50 43.50@44.00 ....@.... 06 nal S066 
neomned «-.-@38.00 40.50@41.00 44.50@45.00 ....@....  42.75@43.00 
pebeeat -@38.00 40.50@41.00 ....@42.00 Pr scpebones 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
age hed Or - «++ @29.00 $....@30.00 are jaa 
eee wes - @ 28.00 - @29.00 sel vices 





flour midds. $36.75@37.75, red dog $38.50 
@ 39. - 

Wichita: Good; supply ample; trend 
slightly lower; bran $36@ 36.25, shorts $37 
@ 37.50. 

Hutchinson: Strong; trend fairly steady; 
supply inadequate; bran $36@36.50, mill run 
$37, gray shorts $37.50@38 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Good; trend‘ lower on bran and 
about steady on shorts; supply of bran 
about equal to trade requirements, but 
shorts remain extremely scarce; std. bran 
$35.75 @ 36.25, gray shorts $37@ 37.50 

Fort Worth: Good; trend firm to higher; 
supply inadequate; offerings for immediate 
shipment scarce, market tight; wheat bran 


$39@40, gray 
shorts $45@46, car lots, del. 
points or Galveston domestic 
Chicago: Fairly active; 
ferings scarce; spring and hard winter bran 
$38.75@39 std. midds. $38@38.25, flour 
midds. $38@38.75, red dog $38@38.75 
St. Louis: Bran $38@38.25, pure 
$38.25@38.50, gray shorts $38.75@39, 
shorts $38.25@ 38.50, red dog $39. 
Toledo: Softer; some decline from earlier 
highest levels, but selling readily; some 
mills sold up; soft winter wheat bran $38.50 
@40, mixed feed $38.50, flour midds, $37, 
std. $36. 
Buffalo: 


shorts $42.400@43.40, white 
Texas common 
rate. 


trend firm; of- 


bran 
brown 


Considerably slower, 
are inclined to liquidate stocks and hold 
off for lower prices; prices now evidently 
reflect the lower values that usually pre- 
vail during spring and summer months; 
trend somewhat easier due to seasonal in- 
fluences, but firmer than usual for this 
season of the year; supplies continue light 
with output below normal demand; bran 
$39.50, std. midds. $39, flour midds. $38.50 
second clears $406.50, red dog $37.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $39. 

New York: Good; trend lower; 
light; bran $43, std. midds. $42, flour 
$41.25, red dog $41.25. 

Boston; 
ly for 


as buyers 


supply 
midds. 


Demand continues good, especial- 
bran, but confined to near-by ship- 
ment. Although deferred shipment offered 
well below spot supplies trade could not be 
interested. Offerings from Buffalo and West 
were adequate but not plentiful, latter being 
50c below Buffalo on bran, but 50c higher 
on middlings. Canadian offerings scarce. 
Domestic qoutations firm except for red dog; 
std. bran $46.50@47.50, std. midds. $43.50 
@44, flour midds. $44.50@45, red dog $42. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend supply 
light; std. bran $39.75 winter 
bran $40, std. midds. midds. 
#38, red dog $38. 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. $44@44.50, pure spring 
$44.50@45, hard winter $44.50@45, soft 
winter nominal; midds., std. $42@42.50, 
flour $40.50@41, red dog $40.50@41. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend steady; 
ply ample; spring bran $43.75, red 
$43.50. 

Atlanta: Quiet and 
trend continues strong; 
$44.75@47, gray 
$45.15 @ 45.75, 
dog $46.25@49. 

Nashville: Demand 
due probably to higher prices, as 
are feeding substitutes whenever 
bran $42@42.25, gray shorts $42.75 
ton,’ f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Slower; 
$30.50 @ 31.50. 

Portland: 


easy; 
pure soft 
$38.75, flour 


sup- 
dog 


for immediate only; 
supply ample; bran 
shorts $45@48, std. midds. 
rye midds, $38.75@39, red 


light 
farmers 
possible; 
@43 per 


exceptionally 


trend easier; supply fair; 
Std. mill 
ehorts $33, midds. $36. 

Ogden: Trade is 
chick season is 
in the territory; 
at capacity five 
and demand are 


run $31, bran $32, 


quiet, although baby 
stimulating feed business 
mills continue to operate 
days per week; supply 
about equal; quotations 
down $1. To Utah and Idaho dealers: red 
bran and mill run $31, blended $31, white 
$31.50, midds. $37.50, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run $36, blended $36, white $36.50, midds. 
$42.50 per ton; California prices: red bran 
and mill run $38, blended $38, white $38.50, 
midds. $44.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Millfeed prices for San Francisco shipments 
quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Coast market very weak; 
demand slow; buyers anticipate heavier of- 
ferings and are cleaning up stocks; Kansas 
bran, $45@45.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run 
$36.50@37, blended $36.50@37, white $37@ 
37.50; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$34.50@35, std. 
white bran $38.50@39, 


$34.50@35, white $35@35.50, 
$39.50@40, 


midds, 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Ganroicd 


MARITIME 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


shorts $38.50@39; Montana: bran and mill 
run, $39.50@40; Califotnia: blended mill run 
$35.50@36, white $36@36.50. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $45, local midds, $42, 
local mill run $36. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
heavy; mill production inadequate for do- 
mestic buyers; poultry feed manufacturers 
not getting enough for their mixing re- 
quirements; it is rumored that freight sub- 
sidy so far as this applies to millfeed 
may be dropped. Withdrawal of subsidy 
would have no effect on ceiling prices, so 
that mills would get no more for their mill- 
feed; very little going for export on ac- 
count of restrictions, although prices in 
U. S. markets about $12 over Canadian. To 
arrive at domestic value to buyers deduct 
freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from following 
prices: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, track, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: Eastern and southern demand 
good, but western domestic inquiry very 
slow; most stocks moving East; no accumu- 
lation of supplies indicated; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; general situa- 
tion appears unchanged, with supplies com- 
ing in fairly well from prairie mills and do- 
mestic demand continuing exceptionally 
good; stocks about sufficient to meet cur- 
rent needs; prices steady; no quotation for 
feed flour, which has just about gone off 
the list owing to its high price as com- 
pared with feed grains; bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Only 
a few scattering small lots reported sold; 
trade has been ordering out freely against 
old contracts, but, although business on mill 
books steadily decreasing, no tendency is 
shown toward anticipating future needs; 
prices reasonably steady, but wide range in 
asking prices; pure white rye flour $4.25 
@4.65 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $4.05@4.45, pure dark 
$3.45@3.95. 

Baltimore: Rye flour steady; No. 2 rye 
5c bu higher; demand about steady; rye 
flour, dark to white, $4.50@5.20 bbl; No. 
2 rye, 90@95c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators decreased 2,223 bus during the week 
to a total of 119,292 bus. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5@10c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $5.10 bbl, medium $4.90, dark $4.45, 
rye meal $4.70. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $4.75, medium $5.25, white 
$5.45. 





New York: Sales light, with no interest or 
feature; pure white patents $4.75@5.10. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.70@5.80, me- 
dium dark rye $5.75@5.85, Wisconsin pure 
Straight %$6.35@6.50, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $6.60@6.70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend = un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5.10@5.40, medium $4.80@5.10, dark $4.15 
@4.40 

Chicago: Market dull and featureless, with 
only small and seattered sales; directions 
only fair; white patent $4.40@4.60, medium 
$4.20@4.40, dark $3.65@3.95. 

Philadelphia: Market dull and easier last 
week, with offerings more liberal; white 
patent, $4.85@5. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, mo. 
Our 92nd year 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 











Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal in light demand. Warmer weather 
reduced consumption. No export demand. 
Price unchanged. Quotations, April 4: rolled 
oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered, mixed 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal falling off and_ sales 
lessening. No indication of any export 
trade. Supplies generally light. Quotations, 
April 4: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 6 at $3.55 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-0z packages, $2.35. 











Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on April 6, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 














April +e. 3,600 2,400 600 2,850 300 
es yewen 5,175 4,100 400 6,800 750 
June ...... 3,800 1,900 -- 5,750 600 
oer 100 700 + @aee 400 
August... 1,000 100 -. 3,000 : 
September . ea j at 1,000 
Totals ...13,575 9,500 1,000 21,600 2,050 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending April 4, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 129 167 28 20 2,610 3,225 

Duluth ...... : a 48 3 11,026 631 


Hard Western wheat 


makes the difference! 


For more flavor, more 


tolerance, 
finer tex- 


ture, try 





DEN 
UCE 
URS 
POWERFUL 
Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


e 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 














SALINA *® KANSAS 
ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








April 8, 1942 









SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: New business difficult to 
book, prices very unsatisfactory. Shipping 
directions slowing up. Macaroni manufac- 
turers had fairly heavy run during lenten 
season, but demand beginning to fall off. 
They still have lot of unfilled orders on 
mill books, and so far show no interest in 
future needs; fancy No. 1 semolina $6.25@ 
6.35 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard 
$5.95@6.05, granular $5.85@5.95. 

In the week ended April 4, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 66,292 bbls 
durum products, against 77,362 in the pre- 
vious week. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.50, granular $7.05, No. 3 $6.85, durum 
fancy patent $7.50. 

Buffalo: Demand increased somewhat, but 
not a great deal; prices firmed up, although 
there was no appreciable sales volume; most 
buyers still on side lines working against 
contracts; trend steady; directions have 
slowed up, increasing supplies, as many 
manufacturers report slackening of demand 
in grocery channels; No. 1 $7.50, durum 
fancy patent $7.50, macaroni flour $6.50, 
first clears $5.50, second clears $4.55, durum 
granular $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1, $6.80@7. 

Chicago: Practically no change in con- 
ditions, with demand still very quiet; No. 
1 semolina, $6.40@6.65. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet and easy; of- 
ferings moderate but ample; No. 1 durum 
semolina, $6.60, bulk. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 4, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000's omitted throughout): 











RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Chicago ...... 177 92 1,329 266 30 
i ae ee 358 15 2 11 
Indianapolis ° 20 391 100 s 
Kansas City .. os 525 462 94 oe 
Milwaukee ... 15 +» 104 2 4 
Minneapolis ... es 568 93 149 29 
re ee 135 544 60 ee 
PeOrie 2.00000. 35 16 ©6813 30 23 
Sioux City .... oe 7 59 10 ee 
St. Joseph ... on 75 209 60 ee 
St. Louis ..... 90 140 383 78 11 
WIGREE secsse es 114 os ee 
Weteee nc cces 317 2,050 4,402 851 116 
Seaboard— 
New York ... 104 633 
Philadelphia .. 31 234 
TOCA sccvce 135 *867 


Grand totals. 452 2,917 4,402 851 116 
Last week .... 566 4,160 4,871 911 260 
Last year .... 680 5,315 4,808 1,317 202 

*782,000 bus bonded. 























SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 10 295 2,223 258 69 
DOUMIMER. 2c ccncs os 85 9 12 2 
Indianapolis .. ce 1 188 74 4 
Kansas City .. 97 345 378 44 e° 
Milwaukee ... 3 -- 2056 14 45 
Minneapolis .. 97 726 163 217 89 
Omaha ....... es 73 4793 84 ee 
PORTE cc cccsce 34 89 477 26 5 
Sioux City ... ee 5 83 6 ° 
St. Joseph ... ee 65 85 74 ee 
St. TMS . ccc 94 127 224 52 10 
WHEE ceeksae oe 188 os os 

Totals «..... 430 1,999 4,818 861 224 

Seaboard— 
New York ... es 642 es ‘s 
Philadelphia .. ee 12 es 1 

SE an00e -. %654 os 1 














Grand totals. 430 2,553 4,818 862 224 
Last week ... 483 3,785 3,555 1,142 216 
Last year .... 525 3,109 2,536 995 57 

*542,000 bus bonded. tSome allowance 
should be made for duplication. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending April 
4, 1942, and April 5, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American—, -—in bond— 
April 4 April 5 April 4 April 5 

1942 1941 1942 1941 


i. ee 237,784 140,966 13,494 38,349 
ere 60,981 71,634 oes aoe 
ee 6,027 4,169 4 199 
MD seeneaes 17,416 5,203 1,438 3,260 
ee 8,295 6,484 was 260 


Flaxseed .... 3,849 3,856 — eve 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 4 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 215,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,322,000 (46,000); oats, 2,000 (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed, at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 4, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
19 194 


1942 1941 
7,700 7,525 


rs 
wo 
— 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City .. 1,750 2,050 5,225 4,925 
Philadelphia |. |100 280 
Milwaukee st cag 


2,080 3,320 
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FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Beonomics 


MAR] APR | MAY [JUN | JUL | AUG/ SEP | oct] NOV] DECI JAN MAR 





WESTERN CANADIAN WHEAT 
GOES EASTWARD BY RAIL 


Toronto, Ont.—In its review of the 
wheat situation in Canada for March 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics states 
that box cars filled with western Cana- 
dian wheat continue to roll eastward 
from terminal elevators at the head of 
the lakes, largely in connection with the 
freight assistance policy of the federal 
government. A fair amount is going to 
mills but there is wide distribution of 
car lots in Ontario and Quebec where 
the grain is being fed to livestock and 
poultry. From the beginning of the 
crop year in August up to end of Feb- 
ruary 5,627,240 bus of wheat have been 
railed eastward, compared with 658,351 
in the corresponding period of previous 
year. 

The Canadian railways recently pre- 
sented a case for an increase in rail rates 
to conform to increases sanctioned in 
the United States, but the Board of 
Transport Commissioners has not yet 
reached a decision. The current rail 
rate from Georgian Bay ports to the 
Canadian Atlantic seaboard, including 
elevation at bay port elevators, is ap- 
proximately 714¢ bu, and from bay ports 
to Montreal and other St. Lawrence 
River ports, it is about 51,¢ bu. Be- 
tween Aug. 1, 1941, and March 19, 1942, 
more than 36,000,000 bus of wheat were 
shipped by rail from bay ports to the 
Canadian Atlantic seaboard ports. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 
1, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 





Baltimore ..... 1,253 
.... rere 1,957 ee ee =e 
UI ¥ik-60'0-03% 3,313 es i 320 
New York .... 2,212 ee 
Philadelphia .. 807 
LE eV 01009 0 142 

er 10,113 es ee 320 
March 28, 1942.10,071 ¥s 346 


April 5, 1941. ..30,307 64 2,308 289 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
7~Week ending— 
‘ March 28 April 4 
PR isan ue.s 600-04K% 15,004 *13,321 
*Four mills. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 1, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 130,844 680 1,593 3,175 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


nwo 





























Private terminals -* 38 

Winter storage— 
BRORt cccscce 1,726 e% 

BOAR as0csace 132,570 680 1,631 3,177 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 18,028 ee 94 49 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators 53 78 
Churchill a” 
Victoria 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

TOUR cccccces 173,089 680 1,778 3,805 
TOMF OHO <cccass 128,167 1,421 1,438 718 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,247 8 75 18 
Pacific seaboard.. 34 re 2 2 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS cccccses ee os 6 

-..  Seereeree 1,282 s 83 74 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

OT eer ee 558 o-« ee e- 

eee ere 109 6 283 150 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRIES. ccccvovs eo oe oe 2 
Pacific seaboard.. 58 ee 4 2 

WEEE sutesews 726 6 287 153 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-April 1, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..158,043 1,586 13,918 16,172 
Pacific seaboard... 1,928 4 246 103 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
rere 422 oe 169 130 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-April 1, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..107,294 1,559 15,110 14,103 
Pacific seaboard.. 1,398 . 171 74 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
eer er 2,732 1 111 47 





REPRINTS 


For the benefit of those who may desire 
reprints of editorial or other articles ap- 
pearing in THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER, the publishers will supply such 
reprints at actual cost, approximately as 
follows for articles occupying one page or 
less of space, ordered within six weeks of 
publication—for later orders a charge for 
resetting type will be added: $2.50 for the 
first 100; 50c for each additional 100 up 
to 1,000; $5.00 for each additional 1,000; 
minimum order $2.50. The paper used for 
reprints is similar to that used for inside 
pages of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
If better paper is desired, that similar to 
the cover of this publication can be had 
for 30c each hundred copies additional. 
Additional charges, at cost, will be made 
for articles exceeding one page in length, 
for reprints in pamphlet form, extra com- 
— ete. Each extra color 75% addi- 
tional. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Or any branch office. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street n 
Fluorometric an 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 214¢ per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
Vv 


Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 











MILLS WANTED 











v 

OPENING IN OHIO FOR ASSISTANT TO 
feed plant superintendent, experienced 
with machinery and in handling men. 
Address 5538, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLER WANTED — NIGHT MILLER 
wanted for 500-bbl Ohio mill; capable, in- 
dustrious and interested in steady em- 
ployment rather than wartime wages. 
Address 5537, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE SPRING 
wheat and rye mill; prefer married man, 
not over 40. Give complete information 
as to age, experience, etc., also salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 65502, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WELL-KNOWN PROGRESSIVE CENTRAL 
States mill seeks aggressive representa- 
tion on family and bakers flours in New 
York state, New England, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky; co-operative policy and complete 
quality line, both spring and Kansas, 
offers splendid possibilities for volume 
producer. Address 5536, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


EXPERIENCED, WELL TRAINED YOUNG 
man wants work in any sized mill in 
Northwest; married, draft deferred, good 
health; good reason for changing; excel- 
lent references. Address 5539, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5532, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—40-BBL DIESEL POWER 
flour mill with feed and corn meal units; 
coal yard. Russell’s Mill, Bryan, Ohio. 

















FOR SALE—80-BBL FLOUR MILL, MA- 
chinery complete; 100-h.p. Worthington 
diesel engine; all in good running con- 
dition. Address 5533, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv Z 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders... Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














¥ 


WANTED—SMALL OR MEDIUM-SIZED 
hard wheat mill in Kansas, well located, 
with modern equipment. Give full par- 
ticulars in answering and lowest cash 
price. Address 5540, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ROLLER MILLS, REELS, SIFTERS, DUST 
collectors, fans, elevators, scourers, bran 
dusters, pulleys, percentage feeders, batch 
mixers. Schuchardt Bros., 1901 Second 
Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CUP ELEVATORS, DUST COLLECTORS, 
fans, separator with Shaler drive, electro 
spout magnet, Junior grade maker, For- 
ster scourer, Shaler shaker drive, Hobart 
coffee mill with motor drive, automatic 
net weigher; above all new machinery, 
installed in 1936, used very little, in ex- 
cellent condition. W. N. Clark Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y 





BROKERAGE CONNECTION 
WANTED 


with Kansas mill, and also Spring 
Wheat Mill, for New Jersey territory. 
If at present represented, could work 
through another mill unit. Address 
5534, Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York City. 











A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


iS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 





Name .... 
ee 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year.................. $2.00 Three Years. $5.00 














CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Wailtsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 











GROWN 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington at Pendleton, Oregon 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘“"Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 


New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ulirich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





U.. B, Beem AMI. 05sec cscs scteussececess oven $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited tf U. S&S... 2.5. sccccscccsessss 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange . Chica: 
Hurt ppiidiog - - Atlanta, 
uilding - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















SOUTHWEST ACCOUNTANTS 
HEAR STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


The chief feature of the meeting of the 
southwestern group of the Flour Mill Ac- 
countants Association at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, March 21, was a paper, “An Analysis 
of Profit and Loss Statements,” by H. S. 
Alexander, of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. Preliminary to his showing 
a hypothetical breakdown of a one-month 
profit and loss analysis of a flour mill, 
Mr. Alexander said: 

“The accountant’s work starts where 
the bookkeeper’s stops. It is his job to 
explain, point out, warn, draw inferences, 
If he fails to do so he is 
shirking his duty. 


prognosticate. 
. Too often the 
bookkeeper, or so-called accountant, is 
prone to prepare his statements, slip them 
on a corner of the boss’s desk while the 
boss is out, and then try to avoid answer- 
ing questions. Generally this same fel- 
low knows more about the details of the 
business than the executive could know.” 
Mr. Alexander stated that the accountant 
has a definite responsibility to sell his 
knowledge of operations and operating 
results to the executive for his use in 
formulating administrative policies. 

Summarizing his conclusions from the 
profit and loss statement, Mr. Alexander 
said: 

“The conventional profit and loss state- 
ment reflecting sales, cost of sales, ex- 
penses and operating results means very 
little as a control for operations, as it 
fails to show any reasons for profit or 
losses. An analysis may serve as a guide 
to management by pointing out the vari- 
ous operations and their individual effect 
on the whole. . .. 
trollable and, by taking them one at a 
time, management may find some way 
to increase the profits and decrease the 
losses, or both.” 


. Some items are con- 


The speaker pointed out that generally 
management is composed of sales-minded 
and sales-trained men, not accountants, 
who will admit that a bunch of figures 
mean little to them. They don’t read 
statements well and need a word picture 
of operations presented for them to grasp 
the significance of results. “For this 
purpose we have found a letter describ- 
ing operations to be of benefit to man- 
agement,” he said, stating that such a 
letter should include the whole story for 
the period, written in a simple manner 
as ready reference for management. 

Chief accountants from 14 milling con- 
cerns in the Southwest attended the 
meeting. The next meeting will be held 
at Wichita April 18. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF C+ LIFE 


OKLAHOMA GRAIN GROUP 
WILL MEET APRIL 9-10 


Oxvtanoma Crtry, Oxria—The Okla- 
homa Co-operative Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in 
Enid April 9-10. Among the speakers 
will be James Wells, Washington, D. C., 
special assistant to the secretary of agri- 
culture, in charge of storage and trans- 
portation, and Howard Cowden, North 
Kansas City, Mo., president of the Con- 
sumers Co-operative Association. The 
grain survey based on personal visits to 
the various grain belts of the state usual- 
ly presented by A. W. Erickson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., will be omitted from the 
program this year, because of the tire 
situation. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


~ 


LN, O Mtr 


1SDOM 


Bsia-CLuTien 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





\ 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 


requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
ee 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 











Whest, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Substitutes 














(Continued from page 18.) 

grow in great profusion, but are fre- 
quently found in deep jungle growths far 
away from any but the most primitive 
means of transportation. In wild form, 
the leaves also vary greatly in size and 
have sharp thorns which increase the 
difficulties of designing machinery for 
decorticating. 

Although under normal condutions soft 
fibers would be used for bagging, it has 
been found that bags can be made of 
certain of the hard fibers found in Cen- 
tral and South America. For the pur- 
poses of this article, the fibers selected 
for discussion will be considered from the 
point of view of their utility in the man- 
ufacture of bags, twine and rope, and 
not according to their classification as 
hard or soft fibers. 

There is little reason to anticipate an 
exportable surplus of fibers for bagging 
in the other American republics in the 
mmediate future, so that discussion of 
the problem must be limited chiefly to 
the means of satisfying the domestic de- 
mand in these countries. In regard to 
materials for producing ropes, the posi- 
tion is different, and our neighbor re- 
publics may be considered as sources for 
a part of United States requirements, in 
substitution for nonhemisphere sources 
which are no longer available. 

The other need 
hags for use in connection with a large 
percentage of their agricultural crops. 
Some idea of the importance to those 
countries of Indian jute, the most widely 
used bagging material, may be gathered 
from the import and consumption sta- 
tistics. In 1940 Chile imported 6,000,000 
jute sacks and produced an additional 
3,000,000 from imported jute fiber. Ar- 
gentina uses an estimated 378,000,000 
sacks a year; in 1940, 142,000,000 new 
sacks were imported or made in Argen- 
tina, representing about 29,000,000 Ibs of 
jute. Brazil purchased about 48,000,000 
lbs of jute in the same year and Peru 
about 25,000,000 Ibs. Cuba will require 
an estimated 24,000,000 sacks during 1942. 

Indian jute is grown largely in the 
fertile delta lands of Bengal and has 
achieved its ascendancy as the chief 
fiber for bagging on account of its low 
prices, its adaptability for spinning, and 
its fineness. Its chief disadvantage is 
that it deteriorates rapidly when it be- 
comes damp and, in any case, soon be- 
comes brittle. Although jute can be 
xrown in various parts of this hemi- 
sphere, it is highly doubtful whether it 
could be produced to compete with In- 
dian jute, which is grown under the 
combined advantages of the fertile al- 
luvial soil of Bengal and the existence 
of abundant, cheap and efficient Indian 
labor, 


American republics 


In view of the dependence of the other 
\merican republics on jute bagging for 
their crops and of the uncertainties of 
the shipping situation, there has been a 
considerable amount of experimentation, 
both in growing jute itself and in col- 
lecting and growing native fibers. It is 
thought possible that jute could be grown 
in a number of countries, among them 
Cuba and Peru; it is at present being 
raised in small quantities in Argentina 
and Brazil. 

The problem of finding a substitute 
for jute is two fold; not only must the 
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fiber itself be suitable as a substitute but 
it is also highly desirable that it should 
be capable of being spun and woven with 
existing machinery. Although jute was 
originally imported in the form of fin- 
ished bags, as industrialization progressed 
in the other American republics domestic 
production from imported materials soon 
began and later the actual spinning and 
weaving of imported jute fiber was un- 
dertaken domestically. 

The new jute textile industry was pro- 
tected in several of the republics by heavy 
tariffs and, as a result, imports of jute 
bags and jute cloth were reduced to a 
minimum. The existing machinery is 
designed for manufacture of jute and 
jute cloth primarily, and while small 
amounts of other fibers can be used in 
conjunction with jute, they cannot be 
used alone. 

Brazil_—The problem of substitutes for 
jute has been given particular attention 
in Brazil. The main difficulty is that the 
so-called “semi-hard” native fibers can- 
not be produced economically, and the 
hard fibers cannot be spun and woven 
with existing machinery. There is also 
difficulty due to the lack of efficient ma- 
chinery for decorticating. In addition, 
the uneven quality of the uncultivated 
fibers produces inferior results. Several 
native fibers have, however, been found 
suitable for mixing with jute, and a re- 
cent law requires that all jute bagging 
contain at least 10% of native fiber. 

Among such fibers are guaxima, pa- 
poula de Sao Francisco, caroa and in- 
fuscata. Guaxima is stronger than jute, 
but papoula de Sao Francisco is the 
native fiber most frequently used for 
mixing with jute. It is cultivated in 
small quantities and mechanically har- 
vested. Its suitability for use with jute 
is due to the fact that it is a soft fiber 
very much like jute and having the 
same strength and elasticity. It can be 
processed with the existing machinery for 
jute weaving. Infuscata is a hard fiber 
but it is somewhat like jute, and is 
adaptable to mechanical cultivation and 
decortication by machines similar to 
those used for sisal. The plant produces 
fiber after a year with a very high yield 
per acre. Caroa is second in popularity 
after papoula de Sao Francisco for mix- 
ing with jute. It is, however, a hard 
fiber, which by itself is too heavy for 
bagging. 

As yet caroa is the only native fiber 
which is used in substantial quantities. 
The law requiring that 10% of native 
fibers must be mixed with jute will 
undoubtedly lead to greater produc- 
tion of native fibers. Up to the present, 
however, the various jute substitutes are 
regarded as strictly war time products. 

Ecuador.—Ecuador has a native plant 
which produces a hard fiber called ca- 
buya. This fiber is used by the natives 
for making bags, ropes, belts and soles 
for rope sandals. With the exception of 
a few small factories which are devoted 
to production of articles from cabuya, 
the industry is carried on almost ex- 
clusively by the Indians. In the high- 
land regions cabuya bags are used for 
produce, while the coffee and cacao of 
the coastal areas are shipped in jute bags. 
Although there are no accurate estimates 
of production possibilities, it is thought 
that the industry may be very consider- 
ably increased if it becomes impossible to 
obtain sufficient quantities of jute. 

Colombia.—Two hard fibers in Colom- 
bia have become important as substitutes 
for jute and sisal. Considerable sums of 
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> SOURCE of WHEAT 
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@ One frequently hears discussed relative advantages of mill > = 
ing flour at the point of consumption rather than at the point} ' 
of wheat production. 

@ In connection with this there is one very vital point. Mills lo+- 
cated in the heart of wheat production have first call on vir- 
gin country run wheat—that is, never passed thru a terminal 
market. 

@ Here in Montana we do have possibly the finest hard wheat 
in this country to mill. The wheat supplies for our Montana 
mills flow directly from the wheat fields. 


@ Thus, for almost a generation we have worked with known 
wheat varieties and our goal has ever been to reproduce in 
the flour the undeniably outstanding bread-making qualities 
of Montana high protein wheat. 






4 MONTANA 
GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS. S SAPPHIRE 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 

. wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT .QUALITY 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the WoC Seay Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 








caiiae sons 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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ON esti Ree eoYiti§ | SPILLERS LIMITED 
FL OU R poe - the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
From the Wheatfields 


vf Canada to the Bakeshops and Manufacturers of 
4 oO n Ss aa 
) of the World PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 























| 

| 5 * 

| Head Office: Cables: 

40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 

| LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 

















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


winwnhtePeE&EGe ee VWVWTAN COV V ECR 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 


e e BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Hobin Hood Flour Mills eee ae 
Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - apeigns Oats - Oatmeal 


rn Offices e Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 





{ ¢ l, loronto, Mo ni © Oriental !Exp rt Sale Van V BURLAPS AND TWINES 
nines Codes: R side A BC Sth } ~P Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” ' MONTREAL, CANADA 

















D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY HARD ‘WHEAT FLOURE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
eT. |: Sere 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 






CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo > 
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~ JUTE 


) JUTE BAG % COTTON | aera 
. BAGS . BAGS 


7 7 
Fy A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited r 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Oable Address: ‘‘Woumacs”’ ST. MARY Ss, ONTARIO, CANADA = ; Y ; RAI N MERCHANTS ‘IN ‘CANAD 





MONTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANO 









LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER Soar inten ey vam woe 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” os <eenen : we INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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@ ON RECRUIT STAFF @ 


Lorne Munion, former bookkeeper in 
the Winnipeg, Man., office of Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., enlisted in 
the army early in 1941 and was placed on 
the staff at the recruiting center, Win- 





money have been spent on the cultiva- 
tion of pita, although as yet no satisfac- 
tory machine for decortication has been 
invented. More important, however, is 
the hard fiber fique, which is now used 
almost exclusively for coffee bags. The 
use of this fiber is a comparatively re- 
cent development and some imports of 
jute are still necessary. But the govern- 
ment has become interested in fique pro- 
duction, and legislation to assist the in- 
dustry through financial and_ technical 
aid is under consideration. 

Uruguay.—tIn Uruguay the cdfiamo is 
the only suitable native plant grown on 
a commercial scale. It is stronger than 
jute and produces material of higher 
quality when woven. It is, however, more 
expensive than jute, and is as yet pro- 
duced only on a small scale. 

Peru.—The government has been in- 
vestigating the possibilities of raising 
jute and hemp in Peru. Experiments 
with hemp seed have been successful, but 
there has been considerable difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient seed. In addition, 
the preparation, spinning and weaving 
of hemp involve considerable expendi- 
ture for machinery, and investors are 
hesitant to purchase this equipment on 
account of the uncertainty as to whether 
the industry will be able to compete with 
other hemp producing areas after the 
war. 

Argentina.—Large scale hemp cultiva- 
tion is being contemplated. Due to ris- 
ing world prices hemp can now be grown 
economically, but production is still in 
the experimental stage. After several 
years of acclimating Indian jute seeds, 
cultivation has been commenced on a 
small seale. All phases of production, 
with the exception of retting, are to be 
mechanized in order to bring the price 
closer to that of Indian jute. A native 
plant called rosella also is being culti- 
vated as a possible substitute for jute. 

The difficulty of obtaining jute has 
Produced an acute crisis in Argentina on 
account of its large annual requirements 
of bags. Second-hand bags have risen 
sharply in price. The government re- 
cently commandeered all used sacks and 
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took over the function of distributing and 
fixing prices of the available supply. 
Finally it also took possession of all jute 
entering the country. 

Furthermore, it recently authorized 
the expenditure of 10,000,000 pesos ($3,- 
000,000) for the construction of a factory 
to make cotton bags for flour, sugar, raw 
cotton, potatoes and other crops. The 
new factory will fulfill the dual purpose 
of providing bags and absorbing the ex- 
cess cotton crop. The factory is to have 
an output of 30,000,000 bags annually 
and will use 50,000 bales of cotton (the 
average annual 1936-40 crop was 289,000 
bales). Production, however, is not ex- 
pected to commence until the middle 
of 1943. 

An alternate 
brought into operation, if the necessary 
machinery cannot be obtained abroad, 


plan which may be 


provides for the establishment of a hand- 
weaving industry in the northern prov- 
inces. A corporation established by the 
government would hire weavers, supply 
looms and yarn, and sell cloth for manu- 
facture into bags. 

Chile.—Chile is the only country among 
our neighbor republics which produces 
substantial quantities of hemp, one of 
the oldest fibers. Hemp was in use be- 
fore both abaca and sisal for making rope, 
and before jute for making bags. Hemp 
is a soft fiber, but is employed chiefly 
for the manufacture of twine and 
cordage. 

While hemp is very durable and does 
not rot in water, as does jute, it is not 
sufficiently pliable or elastic to be an 
ideal material for bagging. Also, it can- 
not compete with jute in price. Thus, 
while it would be possible to expand the 
production of hemp in Chile, such ex- 
pansion probably would be only for the 
duration of the war, since Indian jute 
no doubt will return to the market for 
bagging after the war. The same prob- 
ably will hold true for Jugoslav and Ital- 
ian hemp for twine and cordage, although 
it is possible production costs may be 
sufficiently lowered through the introduc- 
tion of machinery to enable Chilean hemp 
to compete with European sources. 

The production of hemp in Chile is 
favored by the fertility of the soil, good 
climate, and the convenient location of 
railways and other transportation fa- 
cilities. Difficulties in retting and pre- 
the fiber are being 

the establishment of 
for these operations. 


paring 
through central 
stations About 
half of the national production is ex- 
ported, chiefly (in prewar years) to 
Great Britain, Argentina and Germany. 
In recent years Argentine purchases 
have declined due to increased hemp 
production at home, and British pur- 
chases have increased. Exports for 1940 
amounted to approximately 4,000 metric 
tons. Exports of jute are controlled by 
the government, both as regards price 
and quantity. 


overcome 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SUPER BUYS OAKLAND PROPERTY 

Hagstrom Food Stores, Inc., has pur- 
chased for $250,000 the automobile 
agency property of the Chester N. Wea- 
ver Co., Oakland, Cal. E. A. Hagstrom, 
president of the chain, announces that 
the property will “be remodeled im- 
mediately to house a modern super 
market and to serve as operating head- 
quarters for the company’s stores in the 
metropolitan Oakland area. Present 
headquarters at 105th Avenue and East 
Fourteenth Street will be vacated. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 








Canada’s 
oldest and largest 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address:**PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 

















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘“GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








‘(DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


(ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WINTER 


TRUCK-LOAD 


Any Where 
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WHEAT 


SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 





Any Time 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 














BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


DULUTH 
























J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


=R-DANTELS~MIDLAND Compa 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 


New York Nashville 
Chiengo — Coemnes aage™ ai 
: Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo 


PRO- 


Cedar Rapids 
Peoria 


Vancouver, B. C. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 








of hard wheat. 


§ O'remo’” 32 eam Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








FEEDSTUFFS *"" 








Northwestern 
—The feedman’s weekly newspaper —vitler 
Staff 
$1.00 PER YEAR 
118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. * 
























POOR PADDY 

An Irishman was brought before the 

court charged with marrying six wives. 

The judge asked him how he could be so 

hardened a criminal. 

ship,” said Paddy, “I was just trying to 
get a good one.” 


“Please, your wor- 


v ¥ 
WORSE 
‘ather.—I’m afraid your young man 
is living beyond his means. 
Daughter.—Oh, no, daddy. 
any.—Atlanta Two Bells. 


¥ ¥ 


He hasn’t 


THIN EXCUSE 
Diner.—The soup’s very thin, waiter. 
Waiter—Yes, sir. The manager likes 

the people to admire the design on the 

plate.—Exchange. 
¥ ¥ 
JOKE 
“Well,” said the egg in the monastery, 
“out of the frying pan into the friar!” 
¥ ¥ 


THE ANSWER 


“What's the smallest book in the 
world?” 
“Who’s Who in Germany.” 

¥ ¥ 


SPEAKING OF THE SCOTCH 
“Who's that man running up and down 
the car with his mouth open?” 
“That's a Scotchman getting a free 
smoke.” 
¥ oY 


STILL INDIVIDUALISTS 


A friend of ours in the Defense-Hous- 
ing Registry at Washington is pretty 
busy these days trying to find rooms 
for the hundreds of new government em- 
ployees arriving daily. 

Recently this inspector, looking over 
a proposed property, asked the landlady, 
“How many share the bath?” 

“Well,” admitted the prospective re- 
cipient of government bounty, “things 
are a mite crowded—but we still take our 
baths separately.”—Quote. 

SECRET SERVICE 

“Jane told me you told her that bit of 
gossip I told you not to tell anybody.” 

“I'll tell her off! I told her not to tell 
you I told.” 

“Well, I told her I wouldn’t tell you 
she told me so don’t tell her I told you!” 
¥ ¥ 
BALD FACTS 

Trishman (to bald-headed Scotchman). 
—Why don’t you buy a toupee? 

B. H. Scotchman.—I’m waiting for a 
windy day. 

¥ Y¥ 
TRAGEDY IN TWO ACTS 

He.—Let’s get married. 

She.—All right. 

(Long silence.) 

She.—Why don’t you say something? 
He.—I’ve said too much already. 
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White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements o 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Apt 











SPECIALIZED FLOUR SERVIGE 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


wht Bldg 


| Dw 


Kansas City. Mo 
A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 





GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y- 











| 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





Cory Buildings, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
Cc. 68 CO titution Street EITH 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 = _— or — SOW 
Cable Address: ‘DorFEeacu,"’ London ROSS T. SMYTH & Co., LTD. 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E,. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,”’ 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


London. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘“‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 








Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN”’ 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


Samples and offers solicited 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Stress © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MarvEL,” Glasgow 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 
Ros.in,”’ Glasgow 


81 Hope Street 
Cable Address: “ 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


’ Cable Address: 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrp1uM,”’ Utrecht 


LQOKEN & Co. A / S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
ew York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
ndon 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nixs G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Cosmo” and “Mos.” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘FLORMEL,’’ Oslo 


S. LUND 


P. O. Box 626 Cables: * 
OSLO, NORWAY 


LUNEX” 


GRAIN - FLOUR 
AGENCIES WANTED 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








/ Sten nen & Ce. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR- 


CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable. Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGDYO, Ill 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
ieee N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New aunt Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn. RIL OUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












AMERICA ForE BLDG. 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


Flour Specialists fi2t‘hour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Gaty, GRIM, ccccccccccvscccccccccesces 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POG, MOR. coccccccccccccesessessecsees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), ‘Ltd. Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........ ese 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. .. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 
American Machine & F wuneey Co., 
York, N. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. "Pportiand, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ..... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


Te eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A, E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag whe Minneapolis, St. 
Louie, OC, .ccccccccccccces ° 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.......+.++- 
Bowersock M, & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc,, New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


eeeeee 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas .occccsscceccsece TYETTTITT LTT 
Bunge Elevator “Corp. ., Minneapolis..... 


& bese Aberdeen, 


Cameron, John F., 
Scotland 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., ” ‘Montreal, To- 
TONTO cececcecesevesesecesesesesses 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 


peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
OK la, ccccccescesees 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; endl 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.. oe 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... ° 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......+.+- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iil.. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York... 


eee eeweeee 


Collins Flour Mills, Inec., Pendleton, 
OTreGon cccccccccccccsccccescece coos 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, cecccccccccce ee ecccces 


Columbia Chemical Division, ‘New York, 


. RRO e me eee e ee ee eee eeeeeee 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

Kansas . 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 

Bngland ..cccccsccccccccccccccccscces 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland .. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee ee eee teense eeeeeee 


eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, MO. cccccccees ecccccccccccccccs 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

Lamar, Colo., St, Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
DeWitt Hotels 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc..... es 

Dickinson, W. V., New York..........+++ 

Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn, ..ccee Covcccccccccccccscccess eee 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midiand, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth.. 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. . 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MINN. ..ccccccccccccsecsecsescess 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, ‘Kansas saeeue 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. .....scecccececccceees 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, MO. wcccccccccece 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y.ccccce 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N, Y.. ° 
First National Bank in St. "Louls......- 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..cccccccccccece ecccccccccce 
Food Research Laboratories, ‘Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. wcccccccccccccseess 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J........ 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., bepeipees Kansas. 
sec e cere eeeeeeees cee eeeeeseeseees a, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ...-eees . 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
M grade, Mont, .....cs.ee0- 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


General Mill pacientes Co., Kansas 
City, MO, cccccccccccccceccccesevcess 
General Mills, Inc., * ‘Minneapolis. . ..-Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling ‘Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

NOD, cccccccccccccccecs 
Goodhue Mill Co., “Minneapolis swROEHORS 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. — 8, 

Ont, ccccccees eocee 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. eoees 


seeeeeeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. cccccsccccce 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 


land .... Cccccece ec ccecccccccecece 
Hart-Bar tlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. .cccccccccccccccccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
PPYTTTTTITTLI rire -14a, 15a, 


Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ........+. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., wee 


eccccccccccceccccceeceeceee Cover 
lemnert- Hincke Milling Co. a" ” anses City, 
Mo, cccccccccccccccvecccecccecs eoccee 


J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Aston), Witieccccceccsce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis. . 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .......se00. ovccccces 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis LITT 


Parchment 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 


whee, w. s., “a Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ....... ecccccccccccce 
King, H. H., Flour “Mills Co., Minneap- 
Glia, MEIMM. .cccccccceccs 


King Midas Flour Mills, * Minneapolis, 
BREMM. cece cccccccccccccsescos eeccccee 
King Milling Co.. " Lewell, Bite. ..20 eee 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. ccccccccces cecccecccece ee 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lafayett Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ....... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Me. secccccces ecccccccccese 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas ....eees WRETTTTTETiT Tree 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... . 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ...cecseeee 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......0.++. 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway....... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
KQngas .cccccccccccce coccece 


eeeeee sere tener enenees 


eee ee eeeeeneee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccccscccccs 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bcotland ccccccccccccccccsscsccccccces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J........ 


eeeeeeee 


eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas .... PPUTTTTTELICI CTE TTT 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, l0w@ ....ceeseceees ececcee 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
gas City, Mo. oc. ccccsccvescccces e 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio ..cccces coccccccscececccece 
Mill Mutual Fire ‘Prevention Bureau, 


CHICABO cccccccccccccce eccccccece 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., ‘Wilkes- Barre, 

Pa, ° 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D......- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. ...0- eccccccccccece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland .... . 
Moundridge Milling - ‘Co. * 

Kansas ..... 


eeeeeeee Terre eee ee eee ee eee 


seeeeee 


Moundridge, 


Belle- 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ... eeerocesee 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., ‘Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas ....ee0-- eee cccccccccccccs 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Mim, ccccccccccccccccccesccesccoces 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
WeGo, GRID ccccccccesccccecsccsooceces 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ......eceeeees 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .............-Cover 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOR], QUE. cccccccccce 

Old Fashioned Millers, 
Minn, cecccces 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. eecce 


Inc., St. Paul, 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
TEOMGRS cece ccccccsccccccccoccce 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MaR, .cccccses eee ererereceseesesccess 
Pearlstone, H, S., New Berm, BM. Zevceces 
Peek Bros., Little MOG, GRRicceccivvce 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago.......seses 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. O., Toremte, Omt.ccccccscccccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Quaker Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 
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es Rapid River — Co., Rapid City, 
op Du. cccccccccccccccccccescccsese 

Red } Bn Milling “Co. , Fergus Falls, 
MimM, .nccccccccccccccccccess 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. ..... 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipeg, Man. ..cccoccccese 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
JAW, BOG. cccccccccccccccccesccecece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ......... eccccccccocce 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Mil- 


eee ewes eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeees 


Russell, D. T., & aan, Ltd., Giengew, 
Scotland ....... eoccccccccece 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ce Minneapolis, 

Minn. eccccccccccccccecces 


Russell Milling ¢ Co., Russell, Kansas. . 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. ecccccccccccccccce 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 


IMC, ccccccccccccscccccccce 


eee eeeeees 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 

Wei TI 6.66 4000:60060060066006660 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 

TAR, TER. caceccecccccscccececcocese 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W., 

Australia ......... eeccccccccccccoecs 
“Secren-Klen,"’ Inc., Minneapolis......... 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 

WHO. ccccccvece eeccccccccs 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......+.-:. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. ....... . 
a a weed Machine Co. .. New York, 


eee eee eeree 


— Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
» MBREOR, TERE. ccccccccvescecccce 


aan Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 

BRBIARE ccccccccccccsccsccccccescese 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, Lo. G., New Work... cecccccccecs 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 


TM, socerercceeeseeeseseseseesesees 


Swift &B Co., CHICAGO .cccccccccccccccecs 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, NM. FY. ccccceccccccceccceces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .. eeccccccecs 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
—, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
MImMR, cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccoce | 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., and Chicago, Ill, ....ccceees 
Unies Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MR, 0000 0:00000060606006 500008 0tc6080 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Teewin, BEA. cccccccccocccececscces 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. eovccccccccs 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONG, VR. corcccccsccccccosccccecece 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


eeeeee 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
TIM, cccvccccesocesoosccvescces 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas eccccccccccccecce 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. ecesccccccees COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 


Cee eee eee were eeeeeeeeeeee 


eee ee eeeenee 


© seeeeeeee 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

DRMOR, CHEER scccccccccesccsscoscce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Wageen, Bares Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 

GRO, TH, ccsccaccsccccccsescccccceccee 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

DOTOMS, GEE, ccccccccccceccceseccccs 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 

Kansas City, Mo............ ecececcece 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 

COP, BREED cocccccccccccecsccseesecs 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio..,....... 
veer Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. ° 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Illimoig .....ccesccccececess 
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NOVADELOX 


S - T- R - ! # K = E J When the pins fly like 1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 










~ this, you’re sure of the outcome, and the same goes for the formance. 

| results of your flour whitening and maturing treatment 2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
‘ when you use Novadelox ... or Novadelox and Agene in color and uniform maturity. 

29 combination. Color and baking characteristics are com- 3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
3 | pletely predictable. Your flour quickly arrives at the pre- Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
* cise standard your trade appreciates most. final outcome is exactly what you want. 

a There are three reasons why Novadelox enables you to When you use Novadelox, you get fast action as well as 
30 be fully confident of results .., month after month: uniform quality control. To give it a trial, just write: 
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“Piss the ammunition!” 


%& It’s food that helps to make the man who makes the 
weapons which equip our Army and Navy to win the war. 
And today’s bread, the basic food in every worker’s diet, 
is helping more than ever in its steady, unassuming way 

to win today’s gigantic battles of production—because much 
of today’s bread is enriched with thiamine, niacin and iron. 

The bakers and millers of America are doing this job today 

because they were prompted by the majority opinion of the 


medical profession, which recommends that our most widely 


consumed foods should be the carriers of added nutrients. 
But much education remains to be done before everyone is 
getting his share of the nutritional benefits of enriched bread. 

We will continue to use every available means to spread the 
news. The goal will be reached more quickly, to the lasting benefit 
of the entire nation, as you add your personal endorsement. 

Together we can “pass more ammunition.” Together we can speed 


the better nutrition program which is building a new America. 


General Mills. Ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


This advertisement appears in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 





